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I Turning 


Woodworker or Cabinetmaker? 


Toy Chest Safety 

In our last issue, we featured a project by Jacob Schulzinger for con¬ 
structing a toy box. As we were preparing to go to press with this 
issue, we heard from a reader who is familiar with some of the safety 
guidelines for toy chests and other children's product safety issues. 

Whether it's in our workshop or homes, safety should always be upper¬ 
most in our minds. As it relates to children, we should be especially mind¬ 
ful since youngsters don't see potential hazards. 

You should also know that very strict regulations must be followed if 
you build a toy chest, or any consumer product, for sale as a commercial 
enterprise. 

Essential safety considerations for toy boxes are protections against: 
possible entrapment and strangulation associated with sudden lid closing 
or dropping; hazards associated with possible crushing, pinching, and lac¬ 
erations resuiting from folding mechanisms, hinges and lid supports; and 
suffocation hazards due to lack of adequate ventilation should a child 
become entrapped in the chest. 

If you would like additional details and regulation specifications, please 
write us at 1507 Dana Ave. Cincinnati, OH 45207. 


I t's a safe bet that most readers of this 
magazine are woodworkers; a rather 
broad, catch-all term that can be 
defined simply as someone who works 
with wood. For me, "woodworker^' is an 
inadequate term popularized in the late- 
1960's and 1970's when counterculture 
made all things informal and common 
the most preferable. At the time, those 
largely responsible for the resurgence in 
the popularity of woodworking were 
more likely free-thinking, alternative life¬ 
style individualists who became excel¬ 
lent cabinet makers and advanced to art 
of contemporary furniture making. As 
such, the more informal term "wood¬ 
worker" suited and has since become 
commonplace. 

I prefer the term "cabinetmaker" 
because, quite simply, it better defines 
what most of us are—or do. Further¬ 
more, cabinetmaking has a truly rich tra* 
dition from which we all can draw great 
pride. Just what is the difference 
between a "cabinetmaker"and a 
"woodworker"? Checking the dictio¬ 
nary, a cabinetmaker is a "skilled" wood¬ 
worker who "cuts, shapes and assembies 
high grade articles of furniture calling for 
fine finish (as decorative cabinets, desks, 
chairs, store fixtures or office equip¬ 
ment)." "Cabinetmaking," we learn, is 
the occupation or art of the cabinetmak¬ 
er, " the dictionary states. 

Not all woodworkers are cabinetmak¬ 
ers. I visited a palette making plant once 
and those fellows were working with 
wood, to be sure, and by definition that 
makes them woodworkers. But they sure 
aren't cabinetmakers! How about those 
wood workers who make pencils, or 
spend their days in a truss factory, shape 
kitchen knife handles, or make popsrckle 
sticks] Yes, all are woodworkers. 

Cabinetmakers, 1 think you'll agree, 
are working on a higher plane. 
Cabinetmakers are often creating in the 
process of their work. Cabinetmakers, to 
one degree or another, are involved in 
the design of their work. Even if you 
reproduce another's work from a 
detailed drawing, you are contributing 


to the design of the piece by your selec¬ 
tion of wood specie and the care you 
give to the use of grain pattern. Also, a 
cabinetmaker is versed in the fabrication 
of joints, the engineering of furniture or 
cabinet structure, has a working knowl¬ 
edge of math and geometry, is often a 
machine repairman, is usually rather 
inventive in the process of working with 
wood, and should be knowledgable 
about finishing if not a finisher. 

Cabinetmaking is an art, although 
today the general public would likely 
lump the craft in the same tool box with 
the other building trades; plumbers, car¬ 
penters, electricians, roofers, masons, 
etc. Cabinetmaking is not an ait because 
modern practitioners say so. It has been 
considered an art form since it was first 
recognized as a distinct branch of archi¬ 
tecture. If you've been to the library to 
look up something about fine furniture 
and cabinetmaking, you found yourself 
in the fine arts section(Dewey Decimal 
classification in the 700's). If you want to 
look up something about plumbing or 
wiring or the other building trades, 
you'll find yourself in the applied science 
section (Dewey Decimal classification 
numbering in the 600's). 


A cabinetmaker's work, as part of the 
decorative arts, can be found in many 
art museums. Fine examples of exquisite 
furniture grace the galleries of the same 
buildings as the works of Michelangelo, 
Whistler, Picasso and Warhol. 

Whether hobbyist or professional, we 
should be proud of our cabinetmaking 
heritage. By recognizing our past we 
find inspiration to spur ourselves on to 
higher levels of skill and accomplish¬ 
ment in our work. Most certainly, it will 
lead to a greater appreciation of what 
we already enjoy so much, working with 
wood as skilled woodworkers. . . as 
Cabinetmakers. 
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I Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. We also want to see color pic¬ 
tures of what you're building. Send 
your tetters and photos to: Letters, 
Popular Woodworking, 1507 Dana 
Ave,, Cincinnati, OH 45207. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 



Profect Clock Finishing Touches 

I am a hobbyist woodworker and in 
your January Issue (#76) you had an arti¬ 
cle on octagon clocks which got my 
attention. It looked like a good chal¬ 
lenge so I built the clock and when I was 
done It didn't seem like the clock was 
finished, so I added a little more. I think 
it came out nice, 

I am enclosing a photo so your read¬ 
er's can see how the project turned out. 
I thank you for the idea. 

I subscribe to Popuiar Woodworking 
and you have some good ideas and pro¬ 
jects. Keep up the good work. 

Gene Wright 
Laguna Miguel, California 

Another Pipe Maker Comments 

Your article on Pipe Making (Issue #79) 
was very good, clear and concise for any 
craftsman who has all the tools men¬ 
tioned In the article. 

There are a number of different ways 
to craft a pipe. Drawing on my experi¬ 
ence of making several hundred pipes, I 
would like to make a couple of recom¬ 
mendations 


In cutting the bowls, using a number 
of custom ground spade bits will make 
things easier. I would suggest taking six 
spade bits to a machine shop to shape 
different U's, V's and any other shapes 
you prefer. A well balanced bit is impor¬ 
tant or vibration will ruin your Briar 
block. 

To carve and fashion the bowl, an 
easy way to hold the bowl is by shaping 
several dowels to fit the or tobac¬ 
co hole. Some rubber cement coating 
the end of the dowel and allowed to dry 
will keep things from slipping. 

Rubber stems for your mouthpiece 
can be shaped with heat, I've used my 
wife's deep fryer with a quart of sand. 

If you have questions concerning pipe 
making, please feel free to write or call: 
Ray Ludwick, 4620 Hauala Rd., Kapa'a, 
HI 96746 or (808)822-3372. 

Ray Ludwick 
Kapa'a, Hawaii 

Online Coverage Expanded 

Please consider America Online if and 
when you expand your online coverage. 
As a Mac user, I find America Online to 
be much more user-friendly than 
CompuServe . 

Thomas Hunter 
Monroeville, PA 

By the time you read this letter, the PW 
editors are appearing reguiorly on America 
Online, as well as CompuServe. We are 
participating in many forum discussions on 
woodworking, as well as answering ques¬ 
tions about the magaiine. As of this writ¬ 
ing we haven't officially signed on yet, so 
we can't provide specific information on 
where to find us. However, we will include 
more detailed information in our next 
issue. In the meantime, please look for us 
on Amenca Oniinel And for those readers 
who prefer CompuServe, we will continue 
PW'j presence in the Crafts Forum, Hope 
to see you there! 

The Editors 
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I Tried and True 


Shooting Rabbets, Grooves 
and Dadoes by Hand 


Cordless Routers: batteries not included ... or necessary. 


A recent move made it necessary for 
me to streamline my shop. I was 
forced to reconsider all the extra tools 
and equipment I accumulated, despite 
the best intentions of only keeping 
things I would use—^you can never be 
sure that one day you won't need that 
extra hollow auger or odd sized screw 
box. If you have any affinity at all for old 
tools, you've probably fallen prey to the 
irresistible impulse to bring home that 
extra wooden block plane with the won¬ 
derful patina that was such a bargain at 
the flea market. Now a smaller shop, 
plus the enormity of the actual move, 
demanded some serious culling. 

My first thought was to abandon tools 
that could easily be replaced. This 
included all the modem electric power 
tools such as cordless screwdrivers, 
routers, orbital sanders and the like. But 
as much as I love old tools for their feel 
and history, there are many modem 
tools it would be foolish to be without. 

One of the most useful of these is the 
electric router. This tool has become so 
popular in the last 75 years that it has lit¬ 
erally changed many of the ways we 
make things. Old work methods and 
joinery techniques are obsolete and 
have been replaced with a whole new 
vocabulary that hand tools would find 
difficult to duplicate. A single router and 
a collection of router bits can do jobs 
that previously required a dozen or more 
hand tools. 

Despite the fact that hand tools are 
quieter, cleaner and safer to use, it 
would be a dyed-in-the-wool purist 


Crahant BIpckbum, a contiibuting editor to 
Popular Woodworking, is a woodworker and 
writer in Beorsvilte, N. Y. 



Rabbet. A two-sided groove on the 
edge of a board, either cross-grain 
or with the grain. 


Groove. A three-sided cut going 
with the grain. 


Diagram t. 


Dado. A three-sided cut rurrning 
across the grain. 


indeed who would abandon the speed 
and accuracy of an electric router in 
favor of all the hand tools it has sup¬ 
planted. Which led me to think about 
the router's original intent and its hand 
tool alternatives: namely, the making of 
rabbets and grooves. In many instances 
it's still quicker to reach for the specific 
hand tool and make the required cut 
than it is to choose an appropriate bit 


and set up the router, adjusting for 
depth and distance, and setting up 
fences or clamping on jigs and guides. 

I kept the router, but I also feel various 
rabbet planes, dado planes, fillisters, 
ploughs and hand routers continue to 
play an active role in the modem shop. 
For those woodworkers who aren't fully 
conversant with planes and their func¬ 
tions, here's a review: 
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By Graham Blackburn 



it's not, it may be made simply by 'joint- 


GROOVES IN WOODWORKING 

A groove formed on the arris (the out¬ 
side junction of two adjacent surfaces), 
or edge, of a board is known as a rabbet. 
A groove formed any distance in from 
the edge of a board is known as a dado 
if it runs across the grain, or a groove if 
it runs with the grain (diagram J). The 
electric router can cut all these, whether 
they're straight or curved, through or 
stopped. There is a certain amount of 
set-up required, and the correct bits are 
needed, but almost everything is possi¬ 
ble. 

In most shops the tendency is to use 
several standard sizes for repeated jobs, 
such as %" dadoes, ¥/* rabbets and 
most grooves formed for tongue-and- 
groove work. 

This means that three or four hand 
tools, which are always ready for use, are 
all I need to form these extremely com¬ 
mon joints. In my shop, the router ends 
up being used for unusual sizes or espe¬ 
cially large jobs. The hand tool may be 
quicker when making a single 9" long 
rabbet, but it can't compete with a 
router if you have 90' to work. 

THE RABBET PLANE 

The most common, simplest and proba¬ 
bly most useful of these hand tools is the 
rabbet plane (diagram 2). Wooden ver¬ 
sions are still easiiy obtainable at flea 
markets and secondhand stores. The 
rabbet plane Is commonly mistaken for a 
moulding plane since it shares the same 
baste shape. Its sole and cutting edge, 
however, are not shaped into a fancy 
profile, but are square to its sides. And, 
unlike ad other wooden planes of this 
general shape and size, the opening 
through which the shavings exit is 
formed into a unique and gracefully 
truncated cone designed to throw the 
shavings off the bench. 

It's possible to find rabbet planes (also 
referred to as rebate planes) in a large 
variety of widths ranging from as small 
as V** to as wide as 2". Occasionally you 
may run across shorter planes—the 
common size has a body or stock about 
9" long—or especially long planes 
known as ship planes whose stocks may 
reach 24" in length. 


Another class of tools, orig¬ 
inally used for carriage and 
coachmaking, are made 
somewhat shorter than a 
standard carpenter's rabbet 
plane and are particularly dis¬ 
tinguished by having curved 
soles, designed to make inside 
or outside circumferential rab¬ 
bets. A peculiarity of these 
planes is that the body is 
commonly narrower than the 
sole to allow you to hold the 
plane in tight quarters. 

All these planes may be 
found with cutting edges that 
are set square to the sides of 
the plane's body or skewed at 
an angle. The skewed variety, 
while requiring just a little 
more care when sharpening 
(so as not to alter the angle that the cut¬ 
ting edge forms with the mouth) are 
generally superior, since a shearing cut is 
invariably easier to make and usually 
results in a smoother finish. 

In using and fine tuning a wooden 
rabbet plane, there are a few items to 
pay attention to. Unlike almost all other 
moulding and special-purpose planes, 
wooden rabbet planes have no fence or 
depth stop. This means that to start the 
rabbet you must first mark the work¬ 
piece carefully for width and depth and 
begin the cut either by tilting the plane 
so that a small groove is taken close to 
the line with the comer of the plane, or 
by tacking or clamping a guide strip to 
the work. With experience it's possible to 
dispense with both these techniques 
and guide the plane simply by using the 
fingers of one hand as a fence. 

The sole of the plane should be per¬ 
fectly flat, true and square to the sides. If 

Diagram i. Insert a smalt mouth piece to 
dose the distance between the front of the 
mouth and the cutting edge. 



ing' the sole—clamping the plane 
upside down in the bench vise and plan¬ 
ing it with a bench plane, or running it 
over the jointer. Do this repeatedly and 
you'll eventually widen the mouth so it'll 
be necessary to insert a small "mouth 
piece" (diagram 3) to close the distance 
between the front of the mouth and the 
cutting edge. The plane will work with 
quite a large mouth, but for the finest 
work, especially in difficult grain, the 
smallest mouth possible is preferable. 

High-end metal rabbet planes (made 
around the turn of the century by mak¬ 
ers such as Mathieson and Norris) 
intended for use by cabinetmakers, 
piano makers and other trades requiring 
great accuracy, were made with mouths 
so small the gap between cutting edge 
and plane was barely visible to the 
naked eye. 

Take care to set the iron just right. It 
should be perfectly square to the sides 
and also of exactly the same width, pro¬ 
jecting or receding not the slightest on 
one side or the other. If it's not wide 
enough you'll end up producing a rab¬ 
bet with a step-like side, and if it's too 
wide the sides will be continuously 
undercut. With time some wooden 
plane stocks may shrink leaving the iron 
wider than the stock. If this happens, 
carefully file the iron to the correct 
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Tried and True 



Diagram 4. The rabbet plane with a buiit- 
in fence, aM.a. ^standing ftlflster." 



width. 

Another common problem experi¬ 
enced by first time users is choking of 
the plane. This occurs if the iron is not 
held securely by the wedge and if the 
wedge itself is impropedy fitted. Unless 
the iron seats perfectly flat against the 
bed (the part of the throat it rests 
against) it will chatter in use and allow 
shavings to slide up behind the iron. 

Make sure the back of the iron does 
not rock on its bed; the bed sometimes 
needs a little scraping to be made clean 
and flat. Make sure when inserted, the 
wedge holds the iron securely; it too 


may require a little judicious planing to 
make It fit the throat and iron perfectly. 
In addition, notice that the bottom of 
the wedge is formed in such a way as to 
deflect the shavings up and out of the 
throat. If the bottom end of the wedge 
has become damaged and blunted this 
too can cause the shaving to become 
stuck and rapidly form a stubborn block¬ 
age that can only be cleared by removal 
of iron and wedge. Don't be tempted to 
use an awl, nail or other sharp object to 
clear the obstruction for this will only 
further damage the wedge and throat 
Most importantly, learn how to insert, 


set and remove the iron properly. This is 
not difficult and makes the tool much 
easier to use and maintain. The secret is 
to insert the iron and wedge by hand, 
roughly adjusting the cutting edge's 
protrusion, and then make all further 
adjustments by tapping the stock lightly 
on the toe (front end) or heel (back 
end). Despite its appearance, the wedge 
is not intended to be hammered out. 
You may use a mallet, (never use a ham¬ 
mer), to lightly tap it in, and to remove 
it hit the heel of the stock. 

When the wedge and iron are secure¬ 
ly held in the stock you'll discover that 
light taps on the toe will cause the iron 
to protrude more; light taps on the heel 
will cause the iron to retract. Hold the 
plane upside down as you make these 
adjustments and you'll be able to sight 
along the sole of the plane to judge 
exactly how much iron is showing. Too 
many taps on the heel will eventually 
cause the iron and wedge to fall out 
completely and you'll have to start 
again. Be aware of this possibility so you 
don't get taken by surprise as the iron 
clatters unexpectedly to the floor, possi¬ 
bly damaging its edge. 

This may sound a little complicated, 
but in practice once the iron is sharp¬ 
ened and set properly further adjust¬ 
ments are only occasionally called for, 
and the tool remains ready for immedi¬ 
ate use. 

DADOES AND FILLISTERS 

Over time, the humble rabbet plane 
evolved into slightly more complicated 
tools. The first development was a rab¬ 
bet plane with a built-in fence, and the 
second was a rabbet plane equipped 
with both an adjustable fence and a 
depth stop. The former (known as a 
standing fillister diagram 4) is actually 
more rare than the latter (known as a 
moving fillister diagram i), being useful 
only for one particular width and depth. 

Better models were boxed (a strip of 
hard-wearing boxwood dovetailed into 
the working comer), fitted with brass 
adjustment screws, skew-bladed and 
provided a small spur to sever the fibers 
jus! ahead of the cutting edge, guaran¬ 
teeing a crisp upper comer to the rab- 
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To Make Money 
in Home Remodeling, 
You Need lYainmg That’s 
on the Cutting ^ge 


Only NRI gives you the know-how^ equipment^ and confidence 
of a seasoned pro. By this time next yeor, you could be opening 
your own profitable home remodeling business/ 


Learn how to add bedrooms, 
finish basements, repair roofs, and moreS 


NRFs innovative, resulrs-oriented 
training gets you started fast, even if 
you have no previous experience! 

In step-by-step lessons and video¬ 
taped instruction, you learn to over¬ 
come load-bearing struaure, install 
crown molding, upgrade plumbing 
systems, renovate interiors, enhance 
windo\vs, put in fireplaces, generate 
customers to build your business, and 
much more. 

With your personal instructor’s assis¬ 
tance, you practice flour plan design, 
rafter layout, wall assembly, electrical 
circuit installation, 
estimating, and much 
more. 

Best of all, for hands- 
on experience with 
tools of the trade, 
you get profes¬ 
sional home 
remodeling 
equipment, 
including: 

Stanley 
framing 
square, 

architect’s scale. 


Swanson speed square, Stanley 
Carpenter’s Level, Craftsman 
Estimator (reference book and 
software), Elenco meter, plus 
a DeWalt power miter saw 
and power screwdriver kit* 

NRI training is not only effeaive, 
but the best educational value avail¬ 
able anywhere* Plus, at-home training 
puts you in charge, so it’s convenient 
and stress-free. You study where 
you want, when you want, at the pace 
you want! 

NRI graduates earn 
instant respect 

Here’s why the NRJ name carries 
such weight in the building and 
remodeling industry*** 

* An 80-year tradition of 
excellence 

* Thousands of successful alumni 

* Exclusive access to the unparal¬ 
leled resources of McGraw-Hill, 
leading publisher of construction 
and architectural reference 
materials 

Member of the National 
Association of the Remodeling 
Industry (NARl) 

Fully accredited by the National 
Home Study Council 
No other school can give you the 
competitive edge you need to start a 
new career or open 
your own profitable 
business* 

Start on your 
own home 

Did you know that 
60% of a contrac¬ 
tor’s bill goes to 
labor and profits? 

With NRI training, 
you can save big 
as you improve the 
value of your home* 

Install kitchen cabi¬ 
nets, improve ener¬ 
gy efficiency, put in 
chair molding, add 
a sunroom, move a 
wall ...the possibili¬ 
ties are endless! 


Send today for NRI's free^ 
full-color catalog 

If another ambitious person has sent 
in the coupon, write to: NRI Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Continuing Education 
Center, 4401 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, Washington, DC 20008, 


Dean Johnson and Robin Hart!, co-hosts 
of the P 8 S home improvement program 
"Horneti016," will bring remodeiing tech¬ 
niques to life for you through videotaped 
instruction included in your course* 


FREE NRt CATALOG! SEND TODAY 
OR CALL 1-800-321-4634, Ext. 1066 


Schools 


U For courses approved 
under Gl Bill, check here. 


McGraw-Hill Continuing EtKication Center 

4401 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 2000S 

ij/Check one FREE catalog only □ Microcomputer Servicing 

□ HOME REMODEUNG □ Automotive Servicing 

□ Home Inspection □ Air Conditioning. Heating, 

□ Electrician and Refrigeration 

□ Computer-Aided Drafting □ Building Construction 

□ Locksmithtng □ Small Engine Repair 



1 NAME 


AGE 1 

1 ADDRESS 1 

1 CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 1 

1 ACCREDITED M EM BER. NATIONAi HOME STUDY COU NClL 

1426^029^ 

























Tried and True 


bet. The hardest part about using one of 
these tools is ensuring that the fence is 
adjusted perfectly parallel to the sole. 
This is made easier if the fence is secured 
with three screws instead of the more 
common two. 

Dado planes (diagram 6) are designed 
to cut a groove across the grain. Their 
irons are always skewed and have a dou¬ 
ble spur to sever the fibers just ahead of 
the cut on both sides. They have no 
fence, making it necessary to provide 


some form of guide for the groove or 
dado, usually in the form of a narrow 
strip tacked or clamped to the work- 
piece. They do, however, invariably pos¬ 
sess depth stops; simpler ones consisting 
merely of a block of wood mortised 
through the stock and held by friction or 
a wood screw. More sophisticated mod¬ 
els are fitted with handsome integral 
brass thumbscrew operated shoes. 

A dado plane can only be used to cut 
a dado of the size for which it's made. 


Therefore, a large set is required if you 
commonly make dadoes in varying 
sizes. Over the years IVe collected as 
many as 15 planes, but in practice two 
or three sizes are all that I use. The cut is 
started—once a guide strip is in place— 
by drawing the plane backwards across 
the work. This allows the spurs to cut the 
edges of the dado so that when the 
plane is then pushed forward, the shav¬ 
ing taken has already been separated 
from the surface of the workpiece, leav¬ 
ing a perfectly crisp edge on both sides 
of the dado. For this to happen the spurs 
and cutting edge of the iron must both 
be perfectly aligned with the sole of the 
stock. The iron is adjusted just like the 
rabbet plane, and provided the cutting 
edges are kept sharp, the dado plane is 
very easy to use. Be aware that the spurs 
should only be sharpened on their inside 
edges-HDtherwise you'll be altering the 
overall width of the dado being scored 
and they will no longer cut a dado the 
same width as the iron itself, H 




Garnet & Aiumtnum pKide 


Cabinet paper 



50/pk 

100/pk 

SOD 

$16,70 

S30.00C 

80D 

15.60 

27,80G 

100 thru 150C 

14.50 

25,60C 

Garnet & Aluminum Oxide 

Finishing paper 


80A 

$11.15 

$ie,90C 

100 thru 2B0A 

10,00 

16.70C 

Silicon Carbide No-Load 


Ftnlshing paper 
100 thru 400A $12 25 $21.Z5C 

9x11 SHEETS= too 


Abrasive Belts 

AyO REStN CLOTH, ANY GRIT 


1x30 

$.81 

ea 

3x24 

$.93 

ea 

1x42 

.81 

ea 

3x27 

.96 

ea 

t K44 

.81 

ea 

4x21^4 

1.06 

ea 

2^^x16 

.85 

ea 

4X24 

1.10 

ea 

3X18 

.86 

ea 

4x36 

1.35 

ea 

3x21 

,90 

ea 

6X48 

3.50 

ea 

3x23^4 

.93 

ea 

2V*xBQ 

3.25 

ea 


OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 


-jtWa stock a full line of adhesive 
and velcro type discs for all your 
power tool needs. 



PORTER'CRBIE 


Pflnf EJriildHAL I*0**R tools 


MODEL Price 

330 Speed Bloc Finish Sander $65.00 

332 Quicksand 5“ Random Orbital w/PSA Pad 70.00 

352vs 3 X 21 vs Belt Sande r w/Dust Bag 179.50 

333 Quicksand w/HOOK & LOOP, Dustless 79.50 

334 Quicksand w/STIKIT, Dustless 79,50 

505 1/2 Sheet Finish Sander 132.00 

9853s Cordless Drill Kit W/2 Batt and case 194.00 


a 



^MasterCard, VISA. C.O.O. or Cheek 
•SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! !1 
•CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
•TX & NV add appropriate sales tax 

Econ-/Vbrasives 

P. 0. Box B865021 
Plano, TX 75086 
” (214)377-9779 

1 - 800 / 367-4101 1 


Popular Woodworking Binders 


|l 

'i 



These kardeovar binders store and protect vour 
issues of Popuhr lllfooJw9rkh§, keeping them 
organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome brown binder holds two years' 
worth of issues—12 magazines in sit. 

They’re kept in 
place by thin metal 
rods scoured at the 
top and bottom. 

These sturdy binders 
wilt keep your meg- 
ezines handy end in 
tap condition. 


One birtder $9,95. ptus $2.00 S&H {Canada $4.00 SSH), For 3 or 
rrrore, $8.95 each, plus $1 .00 SaH per binder (Canada $2.00 SaH) 


Popular Woodworking 


Binders 

1507 Dana Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH 45207 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED MNEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/ror1/2" ROUTER. 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE O Regular value 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00' 

1/4 ' SHANK SET ■ trtM «1 Ml (includes b olli bils shown) 

55** 


SETAISOAVAILABLIINII?' 
SHANK-tTMS-ITHI maw 


.. SHAPER 

Shaper Cutters set: 

Item #1303 " 

SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Ran & Sble & Raised Panel Cuners 



RAISEO PANEL BIT 
SUPPUED WITH 
BALL BEARING 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

[For fnaktfig malchifig radt slies ir loitta fUMi«( (ipoia. 

•te I worts wnfri stock from 11 le- m 7 0- wch 

CARBIDE TIPPED - 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
|wmi CWE RAIL REMOVED! 


1 4^ SHANK 
supplied wiih Ball Seanng || 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $100 EACH. • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.Sa 


mu 

NUMBER 


#1306 

#1307 

#1308 


#1309 

#1310 

#1311 


#1312 

#1313 


#1314 

#1315 

#1316 

#1317 

#1318 

#1319 

11320 


#1321 

#13^ 


#1323 

#1324 

#1325 

#1326 


#13^ 

#1328 

#1329 


#1330 

#1331 

#1332 


#1333 

#1334 

#1335 

#1336 


OESCHiPTIOHiAUmUTE] 


CLASSICAL ■ Radius-5/er Cuaing Len# 
CLASSICAL ■ 1/4" Radius - 3^4' Cutting Ungth 
CLASSICAL - $FTS' Radius - 5^ CuttiM Laiigth 


45" CHAMFER-W Cutting LengUi 
45"CHAMFEl*^'Cu(tingL«ngth 
45° CHAMFERCutting Un# 


THUMBNAIL ^ 3f16* Urge Diameter 
THUMBNAIL* 2A}T Large OiaiWef 


ROUND OVER 
ROUNOOVER 
ROUND OVER 
ROUNOOVER 
ROUNOOVER 
ROUNOOVER 
ROUNOOVER- 


1/r Radius 
3/16" Radius 
5fie-Radius 
1/4'* Radius 
3/B" Radius 
1/r Radius 
3f4" Radius 


MULTIFORM MOULDING -15^16" Carbide Height 
MULTIFORM MOULIHNG - T Carfatcto Heiffht 


SLOTCl/TTER 3/B^'Cteep 
RABBETING *1/4" Deep 
RABBETING Deep 
RABBETING 


CORE BOX-3/ff' Large Oiameler 
CORE BOX * ^|t Large Diameter 
CORE BOX * 3/4" Urge Diameter 


BULL NOSE - W Diameter ol Cffde 
BULL NOSE ■ 3/4“ Dameter of Circle 
BULL NOSE - 3H" Diameter of Cirde 


TONGUE a GROOVE 
TONGUE a GROOVE 
TONGUE a GROOVE 
TONGUE a GROOVE 


Straighi 

StraigM 

Wedge 

Wed^ 


SHANK 

SIZE 


1/4" 

1/4" 

W 


1/4" 

1/4" 

1 / 2 " 


1/4" 


1/4" 

1/4" 

1/4" 

1 / 2 " 

1/3" 

1/3" 

J/r 


1/4" 

J&. 


1/4- 

1/4" 

1/4- 

1/r 


1/4- 

1/4" 

w 


1/4- 

1/4- 

1/r 


1/4- 

1 / 2 " 

1/4" 

1 /r 


ITEM 

NUMBER 



#1355 

#1356 


$16.00 

$ 21,00 

$ 21.00 


#1357 

#1358 

#1359 

#1360 

#136! 


$29,00 

^.00 

$29.00 

$29.00 


#1362 

#1363 

#1384 

#1385 

#1366 


DesCRIPT10N(AU2FmTEl 


FLUSH TRIM * 3/8“ Diameter -1" Cutting Length 

FLUSH TRIM -1/2" Diameter—T Cutting Lenglb 
FLUSH TRIM - l/T Dameter -1-3/16-Cut. Length 


PATTERN/ FLUSH TRIM 
PATTERN/FLUSH TRIM 
PATTERN/FLUSH TRIM- 


1/r Diameter 


^4"Diafttetef^2S« 1/4' 


SHANK 

SIZE 


1/4" 

1/4- 

t/r 


1/4- 


3^4-Diametef 


KEYHOLE ClirTEfl -;¥B“ (Wnot 
KEYH0L£CUmEH*1/r sttowrtl 


DOVETAIL (HSS}* 1/4" Diameter^ 
DOVETAIL* 1/r Dameter-14° 
DOVETAIL*1/rDiametef-14" 


7-1/2" 


BEADING 

BEADING 

BEADING 


1/4-Radius 
Radius 
1/r Radius 


LOCKMITRE - 7/r CuOing Lervgth 
LQCKMITRE -1-1/8* Cutting Langlh 


OGEE RAISED PANEL - T Large Diameter 
OGEE RAISED PANEL - 2-3/4" Large Diameter 


EDGE BEADING - 3/16" Dameter of Ciicte 
EDGE BEADING ■ 5/16" Diameter of Cimte 


SPIRAL UPCUT-1/8" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCLTT ■ 1/4" Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCLTr - 1/4" Dameter (sebd carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT - :^r Diameter (solid carbide) 
SPIRAL UPCUT- 1/r Diameter (solid carbidel 


MOULIHNQ PLANES 


rc.L 

1-5/8" CL 
1*WCL 
1"C.L 

111/ircL- 



1 /r 


1/4" 

M. 


t;4- 

1 / 4 * 

JiL 


1 / 4 ' 

V4- 

w 


1/4- 

1 ) 2 - 


1/4- 

1/r 


1/4- 

W 


1/4^ 

1/4- 

1/r* 

1/r* 

1/r 


PRICE 


$ 7.50 
$ 6.00 
$ 8.00 


SISOO 

$17.00 

$ 10.00 


$ 8.50 
$ 9.00 


$ 6.50 
$ 6.00 
$6jO 


$13.00 

$15i0 

$17.00 


$32.00 

$45.00 


$28.00 

$®.95 


$15.00 

$15.50 


$ 9.00 
$1200 
$ 12.00 
$24.00 
$29.00 


$24.95 

$29.95 

$31.95 

$31.95 

$31.95 


FREE - NEW 40 PAGE CATALOG * While in the Philadelphia Area Visit our Fully Stocked Showroom (ca// for easy directions) 


CONTROL THE SPEED 
OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST 
RESULTS WITH THE WOOD 
AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 



jasr- 

SALE 

$29^ 

0FdS'l1«n'’#13« 

FVw m 

C4yi4in0nlW Q S 


FEATURES: 

* Wortc 3 With Att Routers V/* HP or le^ - 120V15 Amp. 

* Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds. 

* Gives Your Router a Feature Only Available on 
Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! 


Clamps on 
tsoth skies 


CAIM-DO CLAMP will hold objects of different sizes in 
multiple positions covering various applications 

Great for framing, dnllmg, 
Movabie doweliog and morel 
Jaws . Easy to use 
* OuicAr 
• Secure 
• Precise 

Sldkig Reg. price $29,95 

Order item #9001 Sale $24.95 
Free Shipping in the Contiguous U.S. 



To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover 
Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service 


ieO(Ki 33 S 298 


or send check to: MLCS Ltd. 
P.O.B 0 X 4053 X, Rydal, PA 19046 








































































































I Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers 
tips for making woodworking 
tasks easier and safer. Send your origi¬ 
ns/, unpublished ideas to Popuhr 
Woodworking, c/o Tricks of the Trade, 
1507 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, OH 
45207. We pay $35 for each TOT we 
publish. 


Environmentally Correct Ivory 
Inlay 

For inlay work, you can replace ivory 
with tagua nuts. This small vegetable 
product looks and works just like ivory. 

It changes color in the same way ivory 
does and inlays just like the real thing. 
When youVe using tagua nuts, there 
can be no question about whether 
you're harming the environment or an 
endangered species. Tagua nuts are 
available through Woodturners Catalog 
at (800)551 -8876 or Woodcraft Supply 
at (800)225^1153. 

Hugh foster 
Manitowoc, Wis. 



No More Shelf Pin Hole Mistakes 

For years now I have been using tape on my drill bits for judging the depth of 
holds. Putting this idea to use, I still had to be caneful not to drill too deep, 
such as drilling through the side panel when drilling for adjustable shelves. To 
avoid this problem I made a stop by cutting a piece of dowel, or any small 
block of the desired thickness, the proper length and drill a hole through it the 
same size as the bit. By putting the bit in the chuck, and the dowel on the bit, 
you are ready to drill holes the same depth each time. 

77rn Muzic 
Fountoin Valley, Calii 


Pliers Give Glue Squeeze-Out a Place To Go 

If youVe making your own dowels, you may have run into the problem of glue 
keeping the dowel from seating all the way into the pocket. If you make indenta¬ 
tions with a pair of pliers on the ends of the dowels the grooves formed will allow 
the glue to escape from the pocket and the dowel will seat all the way. 

Aft Gustafson 
Cobleskill, NX 


Slip f\t hols 



Add custom fitted wood 

Irfocit to «ach ond to the Tuntbuelde rtiodJfled 

OltUHtJorl 



Turhhuokis b«foni tnodlfiCHitlon 

ends from turnbuoMe 



Slock In place 


Spreader Bar From A Turnbuckle 

Quite often woodworkers find need for a spreading action, rather than closing 
pressure. Over the years I have seen many suggestions for making spreading 
tools, usually by modifying bar clamps or by use of threaded rods. The follow¬ 
ing turnbuckle method surpasses them all and is more economical and less 
cumbersome. 

Tumbuckles come in a wide range of sizes and are available at hardware 
stores. I have made spreader bars from turnbuckle in three sizes, but the 8" 
frame size is most useful for furniture disassembly. By removing the hook and 
eye from the turnbuckle and placing a block ''pad'' on the ends you'll have a 
very useful new tool. 

Devore 0. Burch 

_ Fort Worth, Texas 


Fool Proof Clue Cap 

Using an empty barrel shaped plastic 
mustard squeeze container as a glue 
bottle makes gluing neat and easy. The 
container has a nozzle with an ade¬ 
quate sized hole, and the twist cap is 
air-tight keeping the glue fresh and the 
opening free of obstruction. It also has 
the added benefit of never losing the 
cap! 

Robert E Wilson 
lacksonvifle, VL 

Darned Clogged Spray Cap! 

It's frustrating when the tip of a spray 
paint can clogs. Even after turning the 
can upside down and spraying to 
remove the excess, I always remove the 
tip and place it on a can of WD-40. 
Spray a shot and return the tip to the 
original paint can. Clean as a whistle! 

John Edwards 
Siidell, La, 
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Tricks of the Trade 


Dado $et Gauge 

A stack type dado blade can be 
time consuming to set up each 
time a particular width dado is 
needed. To solve this, I keep a strip 
of hardwood hanging near my saw. 
Each time I set up my dado blades 
for a different width, I make a shal¬ 
low dado cut on this strip. I then 
record the number of chippers and 
any shims used for each dado. The 
strip provides a handy future refer¬ 
ence. 

Daniel Cassidy 
Medway, Maine 


o 

^2) Circtera 

(1) 1/16 Dilppsf 1 


2 


[2J Cutters 

(1) 1/6 Chippir"^ ^ 



Scroll Saw Pattern Trick 

I have been working with a scroll saw 
for about ten years and during that 
time I have tried all kinds of tricb to 
glue patterns to the wood I am cutting. 
This problem was solved when I tried 
the new "Post It'' glue sticks for 3M. I 
have found that this product holds the 
pattern to the wood as well as any of 
the other methods and the excess 
paper just peels off. It leaves practically 
no residue and is far less messy to 
apply. 

Steve H, Heifer 
Springfield, La. 

Saved From Paint Mess 

If you've ever tried to close a half full 
can of paint then you've probably 
splashed paint around when you seal 
the lid. 

To keep that extra paint from build¬ 
ing up in the lip of the can I punch 
three to five small nail holes In the bot- 
tom of the lid groove of the can. This 
way the pressure from the lid being 
sealed doesn't push the paint out. It 
also allows the can to seal properly. 

Norm Streit 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


Keep Your Splitter Guard Accurate 

Adjusting the splitter-guard assembly on my table saw used to be frustrating 
because it would slip out of alignment as the bolt nut was tightened. Splitter align¬ 
ment is especially important on my saw since I use thin-kerf blades and there is little 
margin for error I took a square piece roughly x 2]^" about 20" long and 
ripped it down the middle stopping half-way along its length. Without removing 
the piece, stop the saw and clamp the piece to your rip fence, I slid in the splitter 
and as (tightened the nut the clamped piece of wood held the splitter in perfect 
alignment with the blade. I wrote the rip fence setting {about 1 %") on the wood so 
I can use it to reset the splitter any time it gets out of whack. 

Incidentally, making this device also served to convince me to use the splitter- 
guard despite its occasional awkwardness. As I ripped the apparently straight- 
grained basswood 1 watched the kerf close up nearly completely behind the blade. I 
Instantly became a believer in the value of the much grumbled about safety device, 

5am finneif 
Princeton, N.j. 



Call 1-800-403-9736 Today! 


The most complete 
Woodworking Cotolog! Now 

featurmg over 600 NEW items, 

Anniversary Spoiinls and over 
4000 hard-to-find products for your 
next woodworking project. 

Dept, 43207 


40”‘ANmVERSARY 


mmm 

Thei^miK 
Vltood workers’ 
Store’ 




ftardwaiB. Waotf, Toois&Kmiwthw 



Your Best Work 
Starts With Us... 

With over 4,000 of the finest 
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The Business End 


Covering Cast-Iron Radiators 

A former university professor finds a satisfying career 
in the worid of custom woodworking. 


I n these days of centralized heat or 
electric baseboard heating, why 
would anyone think they could make a 
living designing and building covers for 
cast iron radiators? Aren't they an 
endangered species? Not to Paul Pezalla. 
Because for him, necessity was the 
mother of invention. 

In many of Chicago's affluent neigh¬ 
borhoods, such as Oak Park and River 
Forest, 80% of the homes have steam or 
hot water heat—and that means cast 
iron radiators. About 10 years ago these 
ugly objects, often stuck in arbitrary 
places in a room, were left bare or at 
best covered by equally ugly metal 
enclosures. Paul decided It didn't have 
to be that way and that correcting it 
could provide him with a good business. 

This Idea came to him not out of the 
blue, but after much scholarly thought 
about how to fill a need—a new way to 
make a living. For seven years, Paul had 
been an assistant professor in the Dept, 
of Biological Sciences at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago. He taught physiology, 
endocrinology and neurobiology, and 
did research on pain perception and opi¬ 
ate drugs (such as morphine). However, 
after falling to get tenure he suddenly 
found himself, as he says, "on the street 
and forced to find something else to do. 
In the process I came to an agreement 
with virtually every potential employer 
in North America: They didn't want me 
and I didn't want them. The last job in 
which I really got along well was as a 
truck driver/fumiture mover for an agent 


If you have any questions on the subject dis¬ 
cussed in this article you may direct them to 
Ken Sadler, 75 N. W. 90th Ave., Portland, OR 
97229. If you are a CompuServe user, the 
address is: Ken Sadler 76334,735. Mr. Sadler 
would also be happy to offer suggestions on 
other business related problems. 


of North American Van Lines. They gave 
me the keys and told me where to get 
the load of furniture and where to deliv¬ 
er it. The freedom and concern only 
with the results suited me. Considering 
this, the logical move was to become 
self employed." 

After hearing this, I decided to ask a 
few more questions: 

How did you start your business? Did 
you begin doing it part-time or did you 
just jump right in on a full-time basis? 

I left the University of Illinois in 1985 
and started doing remodeling, repair 
and restoration work on the old houses 
in Oak Park. I did almost everything, 
from ceramic tile to roofing. I eventually 
discovered that I didn't have the tem¬ 
perament for that sort of work. I don't 
like working on site and dealing with 
walls that are not square and repairs that 
someone else had botched. At about 
this time, without having a purpose in 
mind, I began shopping for used wood¬ 
working tools and machinery. This led to 
an increased emphasis on wood-related 
work and to some amateur furniture 
building to acquire skills. 

5o you decided to build a product, 
what did you have in mind? 

Radiator enclosures were the first 
product I considered. 

Where did you get the idea of making 
radiator covers? 

In the course of my repair work, I 
noticed that virtually all the fine old 
houses I worked on were flawed in that 
they had naked radiators. When the 
radiator Is 11' long and stretched across 
the front of the living room, it can 
amount to a significant eyesore. The fac¬ 
tor that tipped me into the business was 
a comment by a friend on the fine wood 
enclosures that were in his childhood 
home. This inspired me to build a proto¬ 
type for the radiator in my dining room. 


It looked good, covered an ugly radiator 
and provided additional seating when 
extra kids showed up for lunch. I took a 
few photographs of it and mailed prints 
to some of my previous clients. One of 
them ordered five enclosures and the 
business was bom. 

Once you decided to make them, how 
did you go about designing and devel¬ 
oping a product that would be attractive 
and stand up to the conditions to which 
it would be subjected? 

The process of designing radiator 
enclosures began with a careful consid¬ 
eration of what the enclosure should do 
and, perhaps more importantly, what it 
should not do. The structures were 
intended to replace the visage of an 
often dusty, often rusty, always unattrac¬ 
tive cast-iron monolith with that of an 
attractive piece of furniture which 
looked as if it were bom into that room. 

As for negative characteristics, I need¬ 
ed a piece that would not impede heat 
flow, would not warp or crack, would 
not fail at the joints and would not look 
dated In a decade or two. The function¬ 
al aspects had to precede the aesthetic 
considerations because sitting atop a 
180*F radiator Is arguably the worst pos¬ 
sible place for a piece of furniture. 

I read extensively before I began 
designing and learned as much as I 
could about the behavior of wood and 
the basic rules of furniture construction. 
Factors such as balanced construction 
and finishing, control of moisture con¬ 
tent and orientation of growth rings are 
always important In furniture construc¬ 
tion, but assume an even greater signifi¬ 
cance In radiator enclosures. 

Before building an enclosure, I made 
samples of materials, joints and finishes 
to test. I placed them on my own radia¬ 
tors and subjected them to innumerable 
cycles of hot and cold. Once I was sure 
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By Ken Sadler 



that the details were adequate, I assem¬ 
bled them in what I hoped would be an 
aesthetically pleasing fashion. On the 
first enclosures I built, I used perforated 
steel grills, the same material used by the 
manufactures of all-steel enclosures. This 
sort of grillwork is available in a multi¬ 
tude of patterns and does an admirable 
job of concealing the radiators while 
permitting air flow. It provides an attrac¬ 
tive look, appropriate to many but not 
all settings. 

Occasionally, I encounter a potential 
client who either is not completely satis¬ 
fied with my existing designs or wants 
something completely different to fit 
with the character of the room. These 
are the people who inspire new designs. 
The major push has always been for 
more elegant, more finely detailed, and 
consequently, more expensive designs, 
Whot made you think that you could 
make a living doing this? 

I didn't really think about making a liv¬ 
ing, but there was always the knowledge 
that I had a wife and three daughters 
who expected food and clothing. Over 
the past 15 years, our family income has 
probably fluctuated at least five-foJd. 

Does your v/ife work with yoy in the 
business in any way? 

No, she has her own career 
Where do you get your materials? 


Despite the apparent Inefficiency, I 
have four main suppliers of wood. 1 use 
one for milled slats, one for quarter-sawn 
red oak, one for bulk purchases of lum¬ 
ber and one when I want to dig through 
the pile and hand select each piece. 

Do you have to spend much time 
searching for the right wood? 

No, Chicago is a big place and there's 
a good variety of suppliers. For the most 
part, people want enclosures that go 
with the house's woodwork. This gener¬ 
ally means red oak, birch or mahogany. 

What percentage of the cost of your 
products is in the materials? 

I shoot for about 20-25%. 

How much did you invest in equip¬ 
ment at the start? 

Very little. I stumbled across a man 
who was selling a load of machinery that 
had been sitting in a bam in Wisconsin 
for a decade, or so. I got a Craftsman 
table saw and drill press and a Delta 
jointer for a couple hundred dollars. I 
put a good Biesemeyer fence on the saw 
and had a functioning shop. I subse^ 
quently found a garage full of hand tools 
and machinery pulled from a shop that 
had thrived building taverns at the end 
of Prohibition. I took home a horizontal 
boring machine and a substantial collec¬ 
tion of hand tools from this sale. 

How much do you have invested now? 


I still only have a few thousand dollars 
invested. I sold the Craftsman table saw 
and bought a 40-year-old Unisaw with 
some of the proceeds. I built a 24" abra¬ 
sive planer, subsequently sold that and 
bought a used commercial machine. 
The only new machine I have is a Delta 
planer—a modest expense. 

Were you able to make a living right 
from the start or did you have to rely on 
savings to carry you for a while? 

It was a meager living supplemented 
by my wife's earnings, but acceptable. 

Where and how big was your first 
shop? 

I worked for about eight years in my 
500-sqyare-foot basement with seven- 
foot ceilings. It was an easy commute 
but I seemed to spend more time shuf¬ 
fling materials and half-assembled pieces 
around than I did on actual work. 

Have you had to enlarge it since you 
began? 

About IS months ago, I bought a 
building that has a 1,500-square-foot 
shop with 12-foot ceilings. It also has 
two apartments and a second store¬ 
front/office. The rents from these help 
cover the note. Wth the financial help of 
the Village of Oak Park and the design 
help of a great architect, Mark Adelman, 

I remodeled the front of the building to 
present a better face to the world pass- 
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The Business End 



ing by and to provide 
display area. 

Do yoti have anyone 
working for you now? 

I have one person, Joe 
Uchison, who does 
most of the finishing for 
me and comes in to 
work in the shop 1-2 days a week. 

Did you have troubk finding people 
you feit were good enough to produce 
your pieces? 

Joe has standards that are almost 
unreasonably high. I pay him a some* 
what burdensome rate for the finishing 
work but neither I nor any client has ever 
found the slightest fault with his work. 

Did you have to train him? 

He's self-taught in finishing. On shop 
work, it's not so much training as it is dis* 
cussion of the best way to do things. 
Since I have built far more pieces than 
he has, I am more efficient and quicker, 
but not necessarily better. 

What do you moke besides radiator 
covers? 

About 75% of my business is radiator 
enciosures, the rest is one-of-a-kind fur¬ 
niture (about 20%, with the barest trace 
of repair work filling in the gaps). I have 
built office desks, dining room tables, 
entertainment centers, coffee tables, 
beds and dressers. I do not actively seek 
these commissions but do appreciate 
getting one every few months. 

Which h most profitable? 

The radiator enclosures. I know exact¬ 
ly what ! am doing at every step and 
because I have devoted considerable 
effort to specialized jigs, clamps, fixtures 
and procedures. 

Explain the philosophy behind your 
furniture designs. Are they copies of tra¬ 
ditional styles or have you developed 
your own style? 

Most of the furniture I've built has 
been of my own design, although a few 
pieces have been heavily influenced by 


the client and a long dead 
designer I don't consider myself as hav¬ 
ing a philosophy of design, though I do 
have a process. I like to fix the function 
of the piece firmly in my mind, to the 
point of pondering it from every view¬ 
point for several days. Once 1 have a 
clear idea of what the piece is to accom¬ 
plish, I wait for an inspiration of what it 
should look like. In this stage, I look at 
other furniture, at buildings, at paint¬ 
ings, at sculpture, at every possible 
source of ideas. With luck, I come up 
with something that appears novel, is 
functional, is buildable and will appeal to 
the client. 

Do you expect to increase the amount 
of furniture you produce? 

No. I expect to continue to expand 
the range of styles of radiator enclosures 
and to increase my efficiency at building 
them. I do have an inordinate fondness 
for radiator enclosures and would like to 
get them in every house with radiators. 

Are you considering any other prod¬ 
ucts? if 50, what will they be? 

i have new designs for enclosures but 
no totally new products under develop¬ 
ment I am trying to increase retail sales 
of grill work, both wood and heavy brass. 
This can provide a little income without 
excessive physical labor. 

How do you market your products? 

\ started with direct mail to people for 
whom I had worked previously. The fur¬ 
niture business just trickles in. I don't 
make any real effort to get it. Much of it 
comes from people who started out 
looking at radiator enclosures, the rest 


Concentrating on older 
Chicago neighborhoods, 
Pezaiia seems to have 
tapped a healthy market 
for his radiator covers. 

This design incorporates 
meta! griltwork, 

are referrals from appar¬ 
ently satisfied customers. 

I have been mentioned in 
the Chicago Tribune, sub¬ 
urban newspapers and a 
magazine or two. People 
seem to hang on to these 
articles forever and a good 
percentage of my sales 
comes from them. Shows are 
also important. 

What shows do you enter, and where? 

Not juried or art type shows. I have 
had a booth at a few remodeling/reno¬ 
vation shows. Their popularity and con¬ 
sequent value seem to have declined 
considerably over the past few years, but 
I have had good success with the Hyde 
Park Show. This is held in the University 
of Chicago neighborhood, an area of 
great old houses and devoted owners. 

How do the shows operate, who 
offends and do they place orders at the 
show? 

The shows occur on Saturday and 
Sunday and consist of displays of prod¬ 
ucts and services presumed to be of 
interest to home owners. Exhibits range 
from handmade glass door knobs to 
replacement vinyl windows, and from 
architects to exterminators. 

Attendees are generally people from 
the immediate area, usualfy those who 
have recently purchased an old house 
and are seeking sources. Because of the 
nature of my products, I don't take 
orders at the shows but rather get my lit¬ 
erature into the hands of interested par¬ 
ties and wait for them to call. Radiator 
enclosures are usually not a high priority 
item, certainly behind roof repairs, paint 
and kitchen renovation. Fortunately, 
many people manage to hang on to my 
phone number for years and the orders 
do trickle in. 

What is the cost of participating in a 
show? 

The cost is about $250, but the orga- 
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nizers will usually negotiate with small 
businesses with top quality products 
that will enhance the image of the show* 
Do you do any adverthing? tfso, how 
much, what kind, and where? 

In the past, I did some advertising in 
suburban newspapers. More recently I 
have run ads in a special edition, (Home 
Design), of the Sunday Chicago Tribune 
Magazine. These are quite expensive, 
but reach a huge audience* 

Do youseii through go//enes or stores? 
No, but I did have an enclosure on 
display and in use in an architectural 
hardware store for a number of years* 
And an enclosure is part of a wall panel¬ 
ing and molding display at a hardwood 
lumber store. I also try to make myself 
known and have a stack of brochures at 
appropriate places* 

How did you set prices in the begin¬ 
ning and how do you do it now? 

I have a fairly heavy reliance on my 
computer* I have spreadsheets set up 
that ask for the dimensions of the radia¬ 
tor and return the exact size of each 
piece along with its cost. This gives me a 
very accurate idea of my materials cost. 
I then use a multiplier to determine the 
price* I haven't been very good at track¬ 
ing the time it takes to build an enclo¬ 
sure or to accomplish the particular tasks 
Involved* Watching a clock and keeping 
track of how I spend my time makes my 
occupation seem too much like a real 
job* Consequently, I started by just 
guessing at what an appropriate multi¬ 
plier might be and making adjustments 
until the income seemed about right at 
the end of the month. IVe used the data 
from my spreadsheets to establish a 
price list so that I can quickly produce an 
exact quotation for any size enclosure in 
most any design. 

What are your present gross annuaf 
sales, and what growth percentage do 
you foresee in the next two or three 
years? 


The Business End 


Sales are roughly $100,000, and Tm 
not enough of businessman to really 
answer this, but I would hope about 
20% per year* 

in your own mind, hove you put any 
Hmit on how big you want to get? 

I like change and new challenges and 
have no objection to continuous 
growth. At some point in the growth 
process, I may have to revert to wood¬ 
working as a hobby but that would be 
acceptable. 

Do you personalty deliver and instalt 
the radiator covers? 

Yes* I handle all contact with the 
clients, from the first phone call or greet* 
ing them in my shop to delivery and 
installation. I deliver it myself unless it is 
out of state* Then I call a delivery service. 

What is a typical day for you? 

I have a cup of coffee at home as soon 
as I get up. Then I fill a Thermos and 
head to the shop, I get into the harder 
work immediately, gradually going to 
easier tasks as the day proceeds* I gener¬ 
ally go home, (it's only about 4 blocks 
away), to grab a sandwich or some left¬ 
overs for lunch. I work until about 5:00 
or 6:00 p.m*, depending on if it's my 
turn or my wife's turn to cook* After din¬ 
ner, I generally do the sedentary work: 
bookkeeping, design work and corre¬ 
spondence. If I have relatively quiet 
chores to do at the shop, I go back for a 
few hours to take care of them. Most 
deliveries and visits to potential clients 
occur on weekends since the vast major* 
ity of my sales are to families where both 
partners work. 

What is the most important thing in 
your life? 

Barbecued ribs and, if I can pick two 
things, rock and roll. 

And that's the story of how there has 
come to be some classy cover-ups in 
Oak Park and River Forest, III. M 
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Preparing Stock 

Making your lumber fiat, straight and precisely thick 
eliminates numerous hassles throughout a project 



Photo I* Inspect 
boards for end 
checks as shown 
above. Usually, these 
ends should be cut 
off before jolntmg 
begins. 

Photo 2, Check 
stock for flatness 
along its length. 
What you find deter¬ 
mines how to pro¬ 
ceed with this board. 
As is, it would be a 
candidate fer cross¬ 
cutting to shorter, 
usable length. 


Hugh Foster is a noted woodworking writer and a contributing editor 
to Popular Woodworking, from Manitowoc, Wis. 


By Hugh Foster 


P reparing stock is a part of every 
project that experienced wood¬ 
workers take for granted. 

Woodworking authors haven't really 
addressed stock preparation in quite a 
long time, and, as the pendulum in edu¬ 
cation swings, it's become the untaught 
issue in woodworking. 

Contrast today's non-teaching of stock 
preparation with my junior high school 
woodworking "career" in the late 1950s. 

We were given a rough-cut pine board 
and rudimentary instructions in the use 
of the hand saw and hand plane. We 
would be eligible to start making projects 
as soon as we created a 6" X 6" X 
piece that was perfectly square and accu¬ 
rately sized in all dimensions. Many of us 
spent 13-14 weeks planing and cutting 
that board and others like it Not too 
proudly, f recall shedding the board's 
approximate weight in tears as I repeat¬ 
edly failed this hand-tool task. It's a won¬ 
der my classmates and 1 ever became 
interested in woodworking. 

As much as I hated preparing stock in 
the '50s, it's now one of my favorite parts 
of a project Today, making square stock 
is easily achieved with power equipment, 
so there's little reason not to begin each 
project with all the advantages square 
stock offers. 

When I buy rough lumber, and that 
seems to be the only way to get fine wood without paying 
excessively high prices, I always delight in surfacing it to see 
what beauty nature has left below that cobbie surface for me 
and the end-user of the project to enjoy. The wood for these 
photos revealed stunning birdseye maple, pecan with beauti¬ 
ful tiger stripes, great waves of grain and some "wormy" sec¬ 
tions that will help the finished project look far more hand¬ 
some than store-bought furniture. AJl these "defects" (or beau¬ 
ty marks, as I prefer to call them), are surely a major contribu¬ 
tor to the notion that custom-made furniture looks "more real" 
than does its mass-produced, commercial counterpart. 
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Here's how you property prepare stock: 

1) Select your materiaL Serious wood¬ 
workers keep often used stock on hand. 
When I go to my wood merchant, I hand 
select the planks I want to buy, I always 
select 100 board feet or so, giving me 
both a price and delivery advantage. 
Most of the time I work from the same 
materials, so having some excess on 
hand is never really a problem. Further, 
as prices keep escalating, having even a 
couple hundred board feet of cherry on 
hand is like having money in the bank. 

\ stack my selections on wood racks in 
my shop and as I get ready to build a 
project, I can be even more choosy than 
I was in the lumber yard. I like to fancy 
that I build each project with the best 
materials, even if that isn't necessarily 
true. 

2) Cut the pieces to rough length. I 
use a saber saw rather than a circular saw 
for this operation, regarding the saber 
saw as both quieter and less dangerous. 
This safety gain is a small price to pay for 
the difference in speed. Many wood* 
workers, however, use a radial arm or cir¬ 
cular saw for this step. Remember that 
the rough ends of boards are likely to be 
"checked" beyond use (photo 1), 
Further, note how the straight edge illus¬ 
trates (photo 2) the twist and waves in 
this board. Only by cutting it to appro¬ 
priate lengths before beginning to joint and plane can you get 
maximum use from this board, 

3) joint one edge clean (photo 3). 

4) Examine the ends and joint the cupped side first. If the 
stock is cupped badiy, it may be necessary to rip the piece into 
two narrower pieces making the cupping less pronounced. 
The first pass or two may take material only from the edges of 
the board (photo 4). It's not necessary to joint all the way to a 
clean face (photo S); indeed, it's desirable to take at least the 
last pass off the jointed face with a planer. Milling marks, or 
"chatter," from the planer are finer than those left by the joint¬ 
er knives. 

It's only necessary to face joint until the board is flat enough 
across its width and straight enough along its length so the 


“Working with properly 
prepared stock is largely 
a matter of self respect.** 


Kiaus Thiei face joints a wainut board. 

Working with properly prepared stock is largely a matter of 
self-respect. With this in mind, let me mention a couple of 
important safety issues: Wear hearing protection and use dust 
collection and respiratory protection as you do all the steps 
described here, beginning with jointing the stock. 

Working with uniformly thicknessed stock is also a matter of 
convenience. I know professional woodworkers who skim- 
thickness even commercial stock so it's all the same thickness 
when they begin a project rather than "fudge" fit everything 
later. Now that small planers have become relatively inexpen¬ 
sive, there's little point in not having one. All stock should be 
at least skimmed for thickness before using, saving lots of 
cussing as you glue-up panels and assemble parts later. 
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Photo 3. After cross-cutting to rough iength, remember to edge ^ 

joint the stock before face jomting it 

* 


Safety Tips for Jointing Stock 

Always use the guard. No excuses* 

jointing stock with knots or other defects are prone to 
cause accidents* 

Keep your fingers away from the revolving cutter head. 

Always joint with the grain. 

Don't attempt to surface pieces shorter than 12^ 

The maximum dept of cut should be 1^”. 

Always use a push block when surface jointing or 
jointing a thin piece of stock. 

Always stand to the left of the machine and behind the 
cutter head. 

Make sure stock is always held firmly against the fence. 

Check the machine to make certain all parts are 
securely tightened. 

Wear safely glasses. 

Don't wear loose clothing. Roil up long sleeves and 
keep shirt tails tucked in. 




Photo 5, Subsequent passes art the jointer have flattened one face, 
leaving some rough surface that wiH dean up daring planing. 


Photo 4, With the cup side down, the first pass on the jointer may 
only take off materiai from edges as shown above. 
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Photo 6. Since the board ivas jointed with the cup iide down, the Photo 7, Continued pfanhig takes more materiai off the higher or 

first passes through the pianer wiU skim the ''crown" on the oppo- thicker areas of the board. Continue pianing this face until the 

site face. board is smooth. 


planer's pressure rollers will not flex 
the board. If It's not flat on one face 
before planing, it never will be, 

5) Measure and rip to just over 
your desired width (which may be 
smaller than the narrowest part of the 
board). There's no point in planing 
material you won't be using. The rip- 
pings you make now will work better 
in your fireplace than will the dust 
you'll generate by planing this exces¬ 
sive material 

6 ) Check the mateiial's thickness in 
the center of the board as well as on 
the edges. The piece is nearly 1 %" at 
the rule, but only about VA" at the 
edge. Would that all V lumber were 
so generously cuti 

Moving to the planer, try to take 
approximately equal amounts off 
both faces of the board. The same 
amount doesn't necessarily mean the 
same number of passes, for your join¬ 
ter passes are likely to be heavier than 
your planer passes. 

7) If necessary, wax your planer table surfaces before you 
begin to prevent the loss of a setting later on if you have to 
open the planer to wax it. 

8 ) Run all the pieces at the thickest setting to start. You 
don't lose much time doing this, and you prevent surprises 
and damaged machinery 

9) Thickness your stock. The first pass through the planer 
will illustrate the thick and thin spots. By the fourth pass we 
can no longer remove K*" at a time in this very hard pecan, so 
I start taking only half as much per pass. Photo 8 shows us a 
clean surface at Now we can advance to the other face. 

TO) I plane, then alternate sides, all the way down to fin¬ 
ished thickness, which, in the case of this sample, is a "fat" K", 
A fat is not it may not even be It's enough that I 


can sand to my heart's content, and 
still have 

11 ) joint one edge square to the 
now perfectly parallel faces. You may 
have to start this jointing process at 
mid-board somewhere to get an 
ever-so-slightly-concave rather than 
ever-so-slightly-convex straight edge. 
This process can take several passes, 

12) The material is now ready for 
serious cross cut and rip operations. 

13) The capacity of my old planer 
is about 6U", so I rip all pieces that 
will be glued into panels to about 6". 
This allows me to plane the second 
edge absolutely parallel to the first. 

If you have wider boards and want to 
use the full width, rip the rough edge 
with the new jointed edge against the 
fence. After ripping, joint the edge to 
make sure it's straight and square. 

14) Cross cut and glue edges 
together. I like a couple of biscuits to 
force alignment. But in a longer 
panel, I'd also use clamps like the 

Plano Glue Press to help ensure the flattest possible panel. The 
flatter a panel you glue-up, the less fooling around needed to 
get it right, 

15) Some woodworking authors advise that you wipe off 
excess glue with a damp rag. Don't! This invariably leaves a 
mess that's invisible until finishing the project. Others say to let 
it harden completely. Cleaning up that glue is too much work* 
My policy is to clean the squeeze-out glue when it's about the 
texture of stiff cottage cheese. I use a chisel with the beveled 
edge down to prevent digging into the wood. What little glue 
doesn't come up easily now will clean up later with a cabinet 
scraper. 

This is what preparing stock is about. Even the most twisted 
materials can be tamed with this process. iPf 



Photo 8. With one face pianed neariy 
smooth, it's time to fHp the board and 
plane the jointed face. 
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A Very Versatile 
Flap-Top Table 

This 18th century influenced table is a welcome challenge 
and addition to any woodworker's portfolio. 


By Craig Cairo 


T his flap-top, multi-purpose table 
is loosely based on English 
designs of the mid-lSth cen¬ 
tury. One of its main attractions is its ver¬ 
satility* Placed against a wall it becomes 
a decorative tamp or entrance table* 
With the top closed, use it as a hand* 
some sofa table. Swing the gate legs 
open, flip open the top, and it trans¬ 
forms into a serving table or even a writ¬ 
ing desk. The center drawer can store 
flatware or stationery* The two small can¬ 
dle slides at each end add a decorative 
touch. 

Although this project uses pine, select¬ 
ed hardwoods would give it a more 
traditional look* Cherry, walnut or ma¬ 
hogany would be good choices* In fact, 
mahogany was the material of choice in 
fine furniture of English origin built in the 
mid-1700s* 

Regardless of the specie selected, 
choose your lumber carefully. It should 
be straight-grained and free of warps, 
cups, knots and checks. 



Craig Cairo has a small shop and makes 
custom furniture. He's a/so interested in 
redesigning period pieces. 


The ^nished table with 
the candle slide open. 




in this front perspective, we see a double thickness top. The tea/. This view of the table, with the top held vertically, shows the table 
resting on the tab/e top, binges at rear, placed against a wolL 
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If desired, you muy edge dowei or use bis¬ 
cuits on the tabie top pieces when joining 
them. Here, edge boring hoies ore being 
driiied. 

Start the table tops first. Use boards no 
wider than 4" and cut all the pieces 
slightly longer than needed, allowing 
trim to square up later. Joint the edges 
straight and square, then edge glue the 
top pieces together. While not necessary, 
you can edge dowel or use biscuits on 
the pieces. This adds no strength to the 
top, but aids in both surface and end 
alignment while clamping. If you edge 
dowel, dry fit the pieces. Then glue and 
clamp, following the recommended dry¬ 
ing time for the glue. 

Select stock for the legs, either build¬ 
ing up from two pieces of Y/' pine or 
starting with stock. Cut pieces 
longer than finished length to allow for 
trimming the marks left from the lathe 
centers. Now, mark the layout lines on all 
six legs—this will help avoid measuring 
errors. The legs are easy to turn, but 
remember not to turn where the aprons 
and stretchers join the legs. Don't use a 
duplicator when turning since any slight 
differences will add authentictiy. Ex¬ 
amine the turned legs and dean up 
rough spots or slight differences by sand¬ 
ing or turning. 



Ory fiUing the boards for the table top. 


Mark the legs for the apron and 
stretcher dowels. Remember, the rear 
legs have no bottom stretcher The gate 
legs are marked on only one face for the 
apron and stretcher dowels. Double 
check all marks, making sure you have 
marked the correct faces. Begin with the 
legs, drilling V" diameter holes W' deep 
using a brad point bit in a drill press (a self 
centering doweling jig would also work). 
Center the holes in the face of the leg. 

Next, cut and shape the aprons. 
Because the front apron has a drawer, it 
can be made in four pieces, as shown in 
the drawing (see dimensions drawing), 
or marked out on one piece and cut 
out with a jig or scroll saw. This method 
leaves the grain uninterrupted. The side 
aprons must allow for the candle slides. 
Mark the side aprons for the V/' x 5%*' 
candle slide opening (see Pult-Out Plans 
for candle sHde detaiis). Cut these 
very carefully using a fine tooth saw. 
Use a candle slide to check the fit 
Any slight adjustment should be made 
with a sharp paring chisel. The fit should 
be a good slip fit with no binding or 
play. However, keep in mind that 




With the top and gate 
legs open, the tabte is 24"'x 36"'. 

The top is hinged at the back of the 
tabie top. In this position, the stenciiied design on the top woutd With no rail 
between the back legs, the tabie is suitabie as a desk. 



Turning a ieg on the iathe. Remember: 
Don't turn the piece where the aprons and 
stretchers join the iegs. 


these pieces will have a finish put on 
them, which will make the fit even 
tighter. 

Screw the candle slide stop in place. 
Place it in the opening, and attach the 
hinge. Screw on the copper or brass 
cover plate, and attach the pull using a 
W' X 11^" dowel screw. When you're sat¬ 
isfied with the fit, it's time to disassemble 
the pieces, since it's much easier to finish 
them separate. 

Carefully measure the purchased table 
top fasteners' dimensions, and cut a cor¬ 
responding groove for them in the table 
aprons. Use a scrap thick piece as a 
gauge to check the fit. Make any neces¬ 
sary adjustments with a paring chisel or 
fine sandpaper. Cut a 14" wide groove 14" 
down and deep on the inside top 
edge of the table base aprons for fasten¬ 
ing the top with clips later. 

Using a band saw, cut six decorative 
curved apron blocks. Sand the edges 
smooth, then glue and clamp in place at 
the junction of the apron and leg. 

Prepare the five stretchers. Note the 
front piece has a scroll design while all 
others are plain (see opening photo). 
Rout the tops and bottoms of all stretch¬ 
ers with a J4" beading bit, and sand alt 
the pieces smooth. 

Place Va" dowel centers in the holes 
already drilled in the legs. Raise the 
aprons and stretchers on a U*' thick 
block, and carefully push them into 
the dowel center pins. Markings should 
be centered on the ¥*" thickness of the 
board. Drill Y/' holes 54" deep where indi¬ 
cated from dowel centers. 

Cut dowels in 1" lengths, then dry 
fit the pieces. Don't attempt to assemble 
and glue the table base together at one 
time. Instead, glue-up the front tegs, 
apron and stretcher first, then clamp 
with pipe or bar clamps. Follow with 
gluing and clamping rear legs and 
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White the front frame « damped, you7/ 
want to check to make sure it's square. 


apron. You should then check all assem¬ 
blies with a square. 

After similarly joining the apron and 
stretcher to each gate leg, hold the com¬ 
pleted gate leg assembly in position 
against the table. Swing the legs open 
and closed, observing how the hinges 
must be oriented. Each stretcher uses 
one hinge, while the apron uses two. 
Screw the hinges to the gate leg stretch* 
er and apron first, maintaining the lypi* 
cal %" setback from the face of the leg 
relative to the stretcher Finish by screw¬ 
ing the hinges to the rear table legs. 

Build the drawer next. If you're using 
purchased drawer guides, follow the 
manufacturer's instructions for fitting 
allowances. The drawer box for this table 
is a simple dovetailed box with a sepa¬ 
rate, finished front. The dovetails are 
machined using a W' flush dovetail jig. 
After dry fitting, take the inside measure¬ 
ments and add to the length and 
width deriving the finished dimension of 
the drawer bottom. Disassemble the 
drawer. Next make a groove for the 
drawer bottom. Rout or saw a groove 
Mfc" deep, V" wide and up from the 
bottom edge of all four pieces. Glue the 
drawer box together Do not glue the 
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bottom, since it must float in the grooves 
to accommodate bottom expansion and 
contraction. 

To complete the drawer work, cut the 
drawer front, selecting stock with a grain 
pattern that closely matches the front 
apron. Rout all four sides with a bead¬ 
ing bit Rout all four edges of the drawer 
front with a r. beading bit. Mark the 
drawer front for drawer pull placement. 
Center the front on the drawer and 
clamp together. Drill holes through 
both pieces for the pulls. The oversized 
holes for the pulls' screws will allow a 
final fitting adjustment of the drawer 
front when installed. 

Cut out the candle slides and attach 
the stop blocks and hinge. Fit the slide 
into the apron, check for fit and screw 
the hinge in place. Remember, this slide 
will have a finish applied, slightly adding 
to its thickness. Radius the ends of the 
X 1" X 6" brass plates. Drill and counter¬ 
sink the screw holes, then attach the 
wood pull with a W x 1 W dowel screw. 

Cut the table tops square and to final 
dimensions, then sand. Check both tops 
for flatness, since even slight cupping or 
warping will show up later when the 
tops are in the closed position. If one top 
is slightly cupped or warped, attach it to 
the table frame. The table clip fasteners 
will help pull the top flat. Clamp both 
tops together and rout the front and end 
edges with a beading bit. Don't rout 
the long edges where tops will be 
hinged together. 

A pair of 2" x 3" solid brass cabinet 
hinges are used to hinge the tops. These 
are first ground and filed into a butterfly 
shape as shown. Be patient, work slowly, 
and shape the hinges carefully. Brass is 
soft and works easily. Use a slow speed 
bench grinder, 1" belt sander and hand 
files to finish the metal work. 

Position the hinges on the tops and 


trace around their outline with a sharp 
hobby knife. Cut these mortises very 
carefully using hand chisels, or a router 
and straight bit, leaving the outlines to 
be finished by hand. Double check the 
screws' length before attaching the 
hinges, since they may be too long after 
mortising for the hinges. 

Place the tops upside down on a 
clean, padded surface. Place the table 
frame upside down on the tops. Close 
the gate legs against the table. The table 
top's back edge and the gate legs' out¬ 
side edge should be flush with no over¬ 
hang. Center the table base side to side 
on the top. Attach the top to the frame 
with six table top clips, using two on the 
long sides and one for the ends. 

Before final sanding and finishing, 
remove all screws, hinges and hardware. 
Finish sand with #220 grit sandpaper, 
then wipe the table with a tack cloth to 
remove dust. 

Begin the finish process by applying 
Minwax Early American stain, following 
can directions. Next, apply two coats of 
clear latex finish. The clear coats are then 
rubbed with a fine Scotchbrite pad. The 
drawer box is only finished dear. 

The top comer design outlines are 
transferred to the top using carbon 


paper, then painted with gold metallic 
enamel. After the gold enamel dries, the 
designs are outlined in black enamel 
using only one coat of black. Any 
unevenness in the coverage gives the 
design an attractive, aged look. 

Two more coats of clear finish are 
applied to the entire table. As a final step, 
rub the table with a paste wax and 
#0000 steel wool, then buff after a haze 
appears using a clean, soft doth and lib¬ 
eral elbow grease. 

Remount the hardware and fasten the 
top to the base. Cut two pieces of adhe¬ 
sive-backed felt, VA" square, and apply 
to the top of the gate legs to protect the 
table top from scratches from the swing¬ 
ing gate legs. 

Now complete, step back and admire 
your work. As you begin to picture it 
standing proudly in your home, you'll 
discover the biggest error in undertaking 
this project—building only one of these 
versatile tables. Now you're faced with 
the tough decision (or argument with 
your spouse) about where and how to 
use your latest creation—a server in the 
dining room, sofa table in the den, a 
writing desk in the study, an occasional 
table in the foyer, a lamp table in the liv* 
ing room. 
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A Traveling Lawn Chair 

This folding chair is lightweight, 
portable and easy to make. 


By Ken Textor 

T he inspiration for this go-any- 
where chair was my boat* I 
needed a stowaway seat that 
wouldn't succumb to salt-water corro¬ 
sion* But the standard stainless steel, col¬ 
lapsible chairs on the market were out of 
my price range* 

So wood was the obvious answer. But 
just copying a collapsible chair in wood 
had drawbacks, too. The humidity 
changes on the Maine coast are tremen¬ 
dous, making wood swelling and shrink¬ 
age inevitable* On some days a wooden 
collapsible chair might fold up on its 
own; other days it might take a block- 
and-tackle to close it* So this stowable 
chair has no moving parts. 

It does, however, have several arcs in 
its design. If you've never scribed arcs, 
don't worry* Scribing arcs is a very simple 
procedure once you understand what's 
involved. 

As a former boatbuilder, I know the 
easiest way to scribe an arc is with a 
wooden batten. Battens are usually 
made out of softwoods* Most pines, 
cedars and spruces make very good bat¬ 
tens* But the most important batten 
characteristics are flexibility and a tight, 
straight grain* 




Photo I* Making the back arc 
itarts With marking a straight line 
from the edge. 



Photo J, Push the batten to the 
2^^"* mark and tighten the 
damps. Then draw your arc. 


Ken Textor is a contributing editor 
for Popular Woodworking, who 
works wood and writes about it in 
Arrowsic, Maine. 


Photo 2* After marking the cen¬ 
ter and marks, Hghtiy clamp 
the ends. 
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Diagratns 



tempted to make straight backs. I tried it 
once and everyone agreed it makes a 
very uncomfortable chair.) 

Measuring is next. About 1" in from 
one edge, draw a straight line along the 
entire length of the board. You must 
come in 1" from the edge to allow for a 
sufficient clamping surface. At the center 
of that line, measure another in from 
the edge and make a mark. Then, on the 
line itself, measure out from the mid¬ 
point m both directions, giving you 
a total of 37" along the line. At either 
end of this 37", make another mark. 
(photos J & 2). 

The batten is then clamped lightly at 
the beginning and end of the 37" 
length. At the mid-point, gently push 
the batten in from the edge of the piank 
until the batten's upper edge touches 
the 21^" mark you made. Clamp every¬ 
thing in place and scribe the arc along 
the edge of the batten (photo 3). 

The procedure with the clamps and 
the bending batten may have to be 
repeated a couple of times to get it just 
right. If you're having trouble, try this 
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Photo 4. Use a marking gtiage to 
de^ne the 3" width of the ore. 


The batten I 
used for this 
chair's arc was 
made of white 
pine, 4' x r x 
From experi¬ 
ence, I knew 
white pine in 
those dimen¬ 
sions would give me the flexibility I need¬ 
ed. With other woods, you may have to 
experiment a bit, try different dimen¬ 
sions, maybe even break a few before you 
get one that's serviceable. 

In any case, once you have a usable 
batten, the next step is to lay the batten 
on the thick board out of which you 
intend to cut the chair bacb. Since the 
chair back is going to be 37" long, a 
plank slightly longer (say, 42" x 8") is 
needed. This gives you enough surface 
for damping the batten to the board. 

The height of the arc to be scribed is 
2W\ I've found this makes the most 
comfortable curve for a seat for me. But 
don't be afraid to adjust for your own 
body perhaps an inch or so. (Don't be 
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alternate procedure: Instead of clamping 
the batten at the two end points, simply 
drive two light finish nails at the end 
points. Center the batten between the 
nails and push in toward the mark. 
The ends of the batten stay put and 
when the middle of the batten reaches 
the 2^A" mark, you have your arc. Scribe 
it and head for the band saw. 

Once youVe got that first crucial arc 
cut, the rest are easy. Use a single-slide 
marking gauge (photo 4) to draw the 
second arc 3" in from the first arc. Use a 
compass to round off the ends of the 
chair back stringer. Use the first chair 
back stringer as a pattern for the second. 

Once you have the two chair back 
stringers done, make the horizontal 
stringer using the arc from the vertical 
parts. At 34'', the horizontal seat 
stringers are slightly shorter than the ver¬ 
tical back stingers, but the arc from the 
vertical stringers still work fine here. You 
end up with an arc of 2A** or so and this 
works fine throughout the rest of the 
project 

Again, for the horizontal stringers, I 
used the W* stock. You can use lighter 
stock thinner) If you're using a rot- 
resistant hardwood like white oak or 
teak. But I recommend making these 
chairs out of a lightweight wood, some¬ 
thing like sassafras, white cedar or white 
pine. It makes the finished chair easier to 
carry around. When you use lightweight 
stock, it's more sturdy with the W* and 
stock specified on the parts list. (See 
accompanying parts list.) 

The next step is easy. Cut out the 15 
chair slats as specified on the parts list. 
Remember that people in bathing suits 
may be sitting on these chairs, so be sure 
the slats are welhsanded (up to 180 grit) 
and the comers rounded off, preferably 
with a radius router bit. 

Before you begin assembling the seat, 
be sure the horizontal stringers of the 
seat have been tapered. The tapered 
area is the first 12" of the end of the seat 





Photo The dosed chair shows the nest¬ 
ing reiationship between the seat and back 
rails. 



Photo 6. damp 
the anthrack 
pieces between the 
seat rails. 



Photo 7, Affacfi 
the anthrack 
pieces, remember¬ 
ing to countersmk 
the screws and 
cover with wood¬ 
en bungs. 


stringers that will not be covered with 
slats. This 12" length should be 2^" 
wide. The rest of the horizontal seat 
stringer is 3" wide. The difference 
between the two is tapered freehand. 
The narrower end is necessary to make 
the seat fit into the chair's vertical back 
when not in use (photo S). 

Begin assembly with the seat of the 


chair. The two anti-rack pieces should be 
installed first (photos 6 7>. These 

pieces will ensure a long, non-creaking 
life for the chair. They are also pretty 
handy when you want to store a section 
of the Sunday paper while you get 
another iced tea. They should be 
installed with #8 x V/" flathead, non-fer¬ 
rous wood screws. As with all screw fas- 
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Photo 

Start attaching the 
stats rS'^'^down 
from the non- 
tapered edge. 



Photo 9^ Continue 
assembting the 
slots maintaining 
a gap between 
each staV 




f 


Photo JO, 

Placement of the 
lower and upper sup¬ 
ports will be impor¬ 
tant for the overail 
strength of the choir. 


tenings in this project, I countersunk 
them so the head of the screw could be 
covered later with a wooden bung. 

The six slats themselves are next. As 
the plans and photos show (photos 8 ^ 
9), start fastening the slats 15%*' from the 
non*tapered edge of the seat stringers. A 
single #8 x %" screw holds them in place. 
Again, for maximum comfort, the screws 
should be countersunk and bunged. 
Don't be tempted to widen or narrow 
the %'* gap between the slats. Such 
adjustments will make the seat uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Repeat the slat-fastening procedure for 
the nine slats fastened to the vertical 
chair back stringers as shown. As you do 
this, be sure the distance between the 
vertical stringers remains a consistent 
Otherwise, the finished chair seat 
will not nest properly into the finished 
chair back. 

Placement of the lower and upper 
supports on the vertical piece is impor¬ 
tant These pieces will take the entire 
weight of a person sitting on this chair 
(photo 10). You should use four #8 x 1 Y/* 
screws for each piece, two per side. Be 
sure the bevels are in the right position 
and location as the plans show. 

At this point you're ready to put your 
chair together. In either the sitting posi¬ 
tion (photo }0) or carrying position 
(photo S), the fit should be snug but not 
tight. Adjustments, if any, can be made 
with a hand plane. 

Nearly all of the finishing options avail¬ 
able to any woodworking project can be 
used on this chair. But be sure that if 
paints or stains are used, they won't 
chalk off. Also be wary of oils that might 
stain clothing. Best of all, though, you 
can skip finishing altogether if youVe 
used a good, rot-resistant wood. 1^ 
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An Elegant Plant Stand 

Modeled from an 18th century wash stand, 

this challenging undertaking wili add depth to your abilities. 

By Joseph Olivari 


O riginaity produced in England 
around 1740 in the Chipp¬ 
endale style, this piece was used 
as a wash stand with the top ring serving 
as a nesting place for a basin. Today it 
serves as an elegant plant stand. I used 
cherry for all exposed surfaces and birch 
for the drawer interiors, but walnut or 
mahogany are also attractive options. 

Begin by making the top ring (A). I 
glued two pieces of Y/* x 12"' x 12" lum¬ 
ber to make a 1 thick piece that was 
then planed to 1 thickness. Mark the 
circle to size (diagram 2) using an 11 Y/* 
outside diameter and a 7" Inside diame¬ 
ter. Cut both circles using a band saw for 
the outer circle and a jigsaw for the inner 
circle. Sand the edges smooth and shape 
the top outside edge detail with a router. 

Next, make the triangular lower leg 
support (B) using lA" V x 13" stock 
cut to shape per plan. Sand all the edges 
including the top and bottom. Bore K" 
holes at each point In from the 
blunted comer. These will later receive 
three turned spindles (C). 

Now make the three legs (D) using 
X 2A'* X 14" stock. Copy the shape 
of the legs onto the wood with the grain 
running the length of the leg. Next, cut 
out the leg pieces on the band saw and 
shape the rounded surfaces with a spoke 
shave and lots of sanding. 

Now go back to the lower leg support 
triangle and cut the tails for the dovetail 
joint at each clipped comer; these will 
receive pins on each leg. I used a 
dovetail bit for this operation. Trim out 
any excess with a chisel to make the tails 
on all three blunted points. Using a back 
saw, I cut the pins of the dovetail on each 
leg, trimming carefully to fit the tails. 
Glue each leg in place. Set this assembly 
aside to dry. 

Next, work on the drawers. Cut the tri- 


joseph Olivari is retired and works with 
wood in Gardner, Mass. 
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DIAGRAM 1 


Lower spmdle detail. Turn I n qe 




Upper spindle assembly detail. 
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14 

'Ax 12x 12 
VAx3lix$A 
1Hx2Hx5!« 
%x4x7 
X 6 x 10 
K^x 1lix6 

Ks X 1!^ X 6 
X 1H X 6 
IXX VAxyA 
VAX IXx BX 
1x6x6 
%x2y^xC 
%x2Ax 4 

X X 2X X 5 
X X BX X 5H 

Xx4 


angular top and bottom (E & f) using 14" 
X 12'" X 12" stock. Don't bore the holes 
in the bottom piece as shown on the 
pattern, but do drill the top. The bottom 
holes will be matched up with the spin¬ 
dles later in the assembly. Round the 
edges on all sides and comers. 

Now make the solid blocks (C & H) 
that form the sides and back of this sec¬ 
tion. I used birch lumber for these pieces 
O'A** stock). On the two matching 
blocks, cut mated grooves to hold the 
plywood drawer support (t). 

Parts I through M form the outer 
"veneer" of the drawer section. These 
pieces should be cut now and dry fit with 
the blocks and top and bottom. Dry-fit- 
ting allows you to adjust the comer 
miters of the side pieces. 

Once you're satisfied with the fit, glue 
the blocks in place on the top and bot¬ 
tom and clamp. Next, attach the side 
"veneer" pieces. I held these parts in 
place with a few small brads that were 
then set and puttied. 

Next, cut the plywood drawer support 
(I) and place in the grooves cut earlier, A 
little glue will hold this in place. 
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Drawer section above shows left side fCJ 
and hack (H) blocks placed. Note dado cut 
for drawer support (i). Section wHi later be 
covered with solid cherry ''veneer" 

Now tt's time to turn the lower spin¬ 
dles using 1K" X 1 X 1 T cherry stock. 
Sand each one thoroughly. 

Proceed with marking the three holes 
in the bottom of the drawer assembly 
that will receive the three lower spin¬ 
dles. I did this using three short pieces 
of dowel rod. I drove brads through 
the length of the dowels, then set the 
three in the bored holes of the lower 
leg support. Carefully position the 
drawer section on top of the dowel 
points and after pressing, you'll have 
the correct location to bore the V" 
holes. When drilled, glue the three 
lower spindles to the drawer unit mak¬ 
ing sure the spindles are square to the 
vertical and let dry. 

After turning the three short pieces 
[HI glue the VA" kVA"k block (O) 
to each as shown on Diagram 1. 

Clamp each in place and let them 
dry. Mark and cut the upper shape (as 
per plan) on the band saw. Using a 
small spoke shave, work to achieve your 
finished shape, then sand. 

Glue the spindles in place on the top 
of the drawer section. Make sure they 
face out as shown in the opening photo. 
Again using dowels, place the upper 
ring in position so it's even on all sides. 
Using dowel centers, mark the drilling 
location and bore three, W holes in the 
bottom of the ring. Glue and clamp in 
place until dry. 

At this juncture, make the face plate 
turning that goes in the center of the 
lower base and leg support. After turning 
and sanding, find the center and glue in 
place. This can be held in position by a 


#10 X 2'A" wood screw from the bottom. 

Now make the two drawers using the 
sizes on the materials list. The sides of the 
drawers have deep dadoes cut to 
accept the drawer backs. All pieces 
should also be grooved to accept the 
plywood bottoms. Assemble the drawers 
using glue and brads. 

Next, fit the drawers using small spac¬ 
ers on the sides, bottom and top. Attach 
the two guides to each drawer and fit so 
they work smoothly. Mark the center of 
each drawer front for the two brass 
knobs and drill. 

1 finished my wash stand with Minwax 
cherry stain wiping evenly. Apply two 


coats of satin finish afterwards, sanding 
lightly between coats. When it dried, I 
rubbed with oil and #0000 steel wool for 
a nice finish. iH 


Top ring from above and 
crass section. 


A-A 


Drawer section tower triangle with 
drilling locations. 


Base triangle with drillmg locations. 


Drawer section upper triangie. 
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Lawn Lantern Bird Feeder 

This ornamental feeder project combines turning 
and angle cutting exercises. 

By Howard French 


T he real attraction of this 
lantern style bird feeder 
is its flexible design and 
use of readily available materi¬ 
als. To find a suitable feed con¬ 
tainer, visit your kitchen recy¬ 
cling bin! The bottle used for 
my feeder Is a two-quart apple 
juice jug, measuring 5" In diam¬ 
eter and approximately tall. 
The final design grew out of the 
bottle's dimensions. 


Turnings 

You'll note that four of the feed¬ 
er components are turnings; 
the top (H) and bottom (C) 
finials; bottle neck support (ly, 
and diameter mounting 
arm. The dimensions are not 
given for C and H as they may 
become whatever you desire. 

The bottle neck support may be 
changed as required to fit and 
support your bottle. Regardless, 
cross-drill the 1" diameter hole 
as shown (before turning /) to 
allow the feed to escape into 
the dish formed by part D and 
the four parts f. The remaining 
turning (VA" diameter by the 
desired length) can be from 
dowel rod. 

TOP SUB ASSEMBLY 

The top of the feeder Is formed by laminating parts A and B 
together with waterproof glue. First cut the two pieces 1 QfA" 
square (from Y** stock). Bevel cut all four edges of 4 at 15*, and 
all four edges of B at 75*. 

Next, notch out all four comers of B to accept the comer 
posts C. Pay attention to the compound angles used on these 
notches. Once these cuts are made, laminate A and B togeth¬ 
er, making certain their respective grain patterns are at right 
angles. Clamp the two pieces and set them aside to dry. 

Once dry, lay out the 5" diameter hole (or whatever dimen¬ 
sion is required for your bottle) and cut it out. This sub-assem¬ 
bly Is now complete. 


Howard French is a woodworker living in Abilene, Texas. 


BASE SUB ASSEMBLY 

Cut out the base D at 5X" 
square. Bevel and notch this 
piece In the same manner as B 
following the diagram. Then 
cut out the four parts C Y/' x kJ" 
X 101^". This is the finished 
length after the compound 15* 
angles have been cut on both 
ends. 

Drill a 1" diameter hole at the 
center of D. Turn the base sup¬ 
port C from 4x4 stock as 
shown, or as you desire. Turn a 
1" diameter x Y/' long tenon at 
the top of C, or drill a 1" diam¬ 
eter hole In the centerline to 
accept a short length of 1" 
dowel rod. 

Drill the 1 A" diameter mount¬ 
ing hole through two opposing 
faces on C. Then drill a Ye' 
diameter hole into one of the 
other two flat surfaces of C. 
Thls hole will be perpendicular 
to, and centered on, the 
mounting hole. This hole will 
also be used to affix the com¬ 
pleted assembly to the perch. 
Align the 1" hole In D with the 
turned tenon (or dowel) of C. 
Apply waterproof glue and nail 
the two components together. 

SUB ASSEMBLY 

Place the lower sub-assembly D & C in a bench vise so that it's 
supported vertically. Fit four parts C Into their notches, and 
secure with waterproof glue and finish nails. Align the upper 
sub-assembly with the upper ends of the four comer posts. 
Again, use waterproof glue and finish nails to attach the posts 
to sub-assembly A/B. 

TRIM PIECES 

Cut sufficient M" x 1 lengths to provide both the top (E), and 
base trim (F). You will need about seven lineal feet. Note that 
compound cuts are required on both ends of each of these 
eight pieces. 

Fit two pieces of top trim onto the opposite surfaces of B. 
Next fit two pieces of bottom base trim onto the opposite sur- 
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faces of D. Clue and nail these 
components into place. Repeat 
the above process on the other 
two sides. 

THE ROOF 

All four roof pieces K were cut 
from a single siding shingle. 
Don't ask for asbestos shingles, 
ask for "mineral composition," 
I cut these pieces using an ordi¬ 
nary 8" circular saw blade, 
which ts now a high-quality 
frisbee. The lifetime quality of 
the roof is considered to be 
worth the ruined blade. 

Fit the roof sections K in 
place over A. Locate, drill and 
countersink the holes for #6 flat 
head screws, Mark these fitted 
sections, and lay them aside for 
now. 


Schedule of MateHah 

% No. Letter Dimemtoos fttm 


□ 1 

A 

KxlOH 

top laminate 

□ 1 

B 

XxlOX 

second top laminate 

□ 4 

C 

KxXx 10X 

comer posts 

□ 1 

D 

X X X 

base 

□ 4 

E 

'/ixi;(x11!( 

top trim 

□ 4 

F 


bottom base trim 

□ 1 

G 

X 3X X 6% 

lamp feeder support 

□ 1 

H 

3Xx1XxlO^ 

composite finial 

□ 1 

L 

X X dia. 

feeder access lid (see M) 

□ 1 

1 

2J(dia. x1!{ 

bottle support, 
turn from hardwood 

□ 4 

) 

X dia. X 4 

perch dowel rod 

□ 4 

K 

Xx4Xx 12X 

roof section 

□ 1 


lijdia. 

hardwood mounting 
arm 

□ 1 



post (optional) 

□ 2 

M 

X X 3X X 3X 

lower lid components 


Supplies 


your bench vise and open the 
jaws forming a secure cradle for 
the bottle. Note: Don't tighten 
the vise on the bottle. Using a 
Rem-Grit saw blade in my hack 
saw frame, I began lightly cutting 
between the two strips of mask¬ 
ing tape while rotating the bot* 
tie. After about two rotations, the 
bottom parted. 

Swipe or grind the newly cut 
glass edge by sticking sandpaper 
to a flat surface. Place the cut end 
of your bottle squarely on this 
surface and slowly "orbit" it 
against the grit. Check the results 
occasionally to see that all the 
small chips and checks have 
been eliminated. Use another 
piece of sandpaper to break any 
sharp edges at the opening, 

THE PERCHES 


THE CONTAINER 

My feed container was formed 
by cutting the bottom from 
the aforementioned apple juice bottle. There are many ways to 
do this task, but I'll detail how I went about it 
Run a band of masking tape around the circumference of 
the bottle at a point near the bottom. Tape a second strip 
approximately X*" higher than the first. Fold a shop towel over 


The perches / are cut from 
diameter dowel rod. Support the 
feeder on your drill press table so 
its centerline is parallel to the table. Locate and drill the four M" 
diameter holes to a depth of approximately X", Slightly radius 
one end of each, and chamfer the opposite end. Using glue, 
place the perches into their respective holes. 


O 16 #6 X X" flat head wood screws to attatch roof 
□ 1 #12 X IX" round head wood screw 
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Roof Detail 


The Container 


THE FINIAL/LID 

Turn the finial/lid component H as 
shown, or as desired. If turned as shown, 
the larger diameter disc (5%") was cut 
from y/* stock, and the lower disc (W x 
X Af) was cut from two pieces 
of W' stock. These three pieces were then 
aligned and glued together. 

The upper turning (3^ x 3^ x 8^') 
was made from 4x4 stock and sanded on 
the lathe. The entire assembly was then 
aligned, glued and securely nailed 
together. 


FINAL ASSEMBLY 

Support the feeder in an upright position* 

Place the bottle support ring / in position* 

Insert the neck of the bottle in the 
radiused end of the support ring. Check 
for a close fit where the base of the bottle 
mates with the hole in part AM Sand to 
fit if too tight, or glue a band of felt 
around the hole if too loose. 

Temporarily install the roof sections K* 

Fit the square end of the finial/lid into the 
31^'" X 3^" opening left by the roof sec¬ 
tions. The lower end will probably come 
to rest directly on the cut end of your 
bottle. Sand an appropriate radius 
(tapered) on each of the four lower cor¬ 
ners so that it enters, but does not exert force on, the support 
piece L 

Disassemble the piece, and prepare for painting. I finished my 
project in gloss white enamel, except for the support piece. This 
was finished in metallic brass to simulate a mogul lampbase. 


MOUNTING 

A Wolmanized 4x4 was used as a lamp post, with the top 
edges beveled at 45'. A 11^" diameter hole was drilled through 
the post a few inches from the top. I used a 1 W' diameter hard¬ 
wood turning as a mounting arm which was placed in the hole 
and secured in place* 

With the post plumb, the lamp feeder assembly is slipped in 
place over the spherically radiused free end of the feeder 
mounting arm, and rotated so its centerline is parallel to the 
centerline of the post* Attach the assembly using a #12 x V4** 
wood screw. One screw works adequately to prevent slippage 
or rotation, while providing for easy removal if necessary. 

All that remains is to slip the bottle in place, re-install the 
roof and fill the container. M 
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Master Craftsman Project 

American Pier Table 


This side table with clean, simple lines hoids a "secret" for the owner. 



By Kenneth B. Sadler 


This piece best represents a type of 
American table built between J 790 and 
1 B60. They were referred to as pier tobies 
or sometimes side tables, t prefer Pier table 
over side table, so there you hove it But, i 
asked myself, "What does pier mean as 
applied to furniture?*' The deMion was, 

"'a table designed to stand against a wall 
between and below two windows." That's 
nice, but not the only place it can be used. 
It would look nice as a sofa table, and 
would enhance the appearance of a large 
hallway or entrance. 

Beyond these benefits, there’s another 
feature that only this table has. Each of the 
drawers features a secret compartment 
that only you will know how to open. 


Pier Table from master craftsman Ken Sadler. 


M ost antique pier tables were 
more elaborate than this one, 
but I’ve always believed furni¬ 
ture should have a look of simple elegance and the wood 
should provide the beauty in the piece. This table follows that 
principle. The two most visible parts are the top and shelf, 
therefore the wood for these parts should be chosen with par¬ 
ticular care. The top, which finishes 22" x 60'' x thick, will, 
unless you're very lucky, have to be glued up from three, or 
possibly four, boards. In choosing them, look for closely match¬ 


Ken Sadler, a Contributing Editor for Popular Woodworking, is a fur¬ 
niture craftsman and author who resides in Porttand OR. 


ing grain patterns that will look as though it was made from a 
single board. Also look for grain patterns that are distinctive. If 
you find a 2" x 12" x 62" board with a beautiful grain, resaw 
into two 1" X 12" pieces and bookmatch them. There are end¬ 
less possibilities, so take your time and find the right one. 

The next step is to make all the base parts except the legs. 
Start with the 1" thick front and rear skirts. The drawing shows 
how these are made. The most important dimensions to hold 
are the distance between the tenon shoulders, the width and 
the distance of the bottom of the drawer runner groove from 
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the bottom edge of the skrrt. These must be exactly the same 
on all pieces. Because it's important that the end skirts and the 
drawer fronts match in color and grain pattern it's best to cut 
them ail from the same board. The board should be straight 
grained with no figure, making it easier to match. Cut the cen¬ 
ter brace from this board, too. Only rough out the drawer 
fronts at this time- 

Make the side stretchers at the same time as the end skirts. 
The important dimension is the distance between the tenon 
shoulders on the stretcher and the dovetail shoulders on the 
end skirt. They must be exactly the same. These distances are 
vital to squaring up the base structure. The other important 
dimension on the side stretchers is the distance between the 
two notches in the top edge. It must be exactly the same on 
both stretchers or the shelf support structure will not fit together. 

Use a dado head to cut the notches in the parts making up 
the shelf support. In my experience many dado heads do not 
cut the advertised widths. If you are working with standard 
thick material, the mating parts may not fit the notch. To fore¬ 
stall such an event, I suggest that you shim out your dado head 
to U” or mill your stock to fit your dado set. 

There are two long shelf supports and four short ones. Make 
the long ones as shown in the drawing but don't cut the two 
notches in the bottom edge at this time. Now make the short 
supports according to the drawing. The distance between the 
notches on these parts must be exactly the same as the dis¬ 
tance between the notches on the side stretchers. The long 


Schedule of Materials 


^ Qty. 


Mome 

Sfie (Th xW X L) 

□ 1 

A i 

Top 

X 22 X 60 

□ 4 

B 

Legs 

15ixlJ4x31 

□ 2 

C 

Front skirts 

1 X 4 X 55!^ 

□ 2 

D 

End skirts 

1 X K x 17Ji 

□ 2 

£ 

Drawer fronts 

Kx 3%xl6 

□ 2 

F 

Side stretchers 

Kx IJ^x 171^ 

□ 2 

G 

Shelf support (long) 

Kx 1Mx58!4 

□ 4 

H 

Shelf support (short) 

1 X 12 

□ 1 

1 

Shelf 

i^x 121^x42 

□ 2 

1 

Drawer bottoms 

M»x 15J« x27H 

Q4 

K 

Drawer sides 

% X 3y4 X 26% 

□ 2 

L 

Drawer backs 

%k3%x 16 

□ 2 

M 

Drawer dividers 

see story/bld to fit 
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Dimensions 


Detaii 



supports fit into the notches on the side stretchers and the 
short supports fit into the notches on the upper edge of the 
long supports. (See diagram.) The depth of these notches is 
shown as This is nominal, the exact depth is determined by 
placing the short support in a notch on the long support and 
finding out the necessary depth of the notch to bring the top 
edges of both parts flush. When all the parts have been made, 
put the structure together to make sure that everything fits as 
it should. 

The legs are next. There are four just alike made from blanks 
1K" square x 31" long. Don't shape them at this time. Instead, 
select a top end and mark, group them with marked ends up. 
In a square. Number the top edge of each mating face from 1 
through 8 beginning with the nearest left hand face. Faces 1 
and 2 will be the left end frame and 5 and 6 the right. The end 
stretchers will connect faces 1 and 2, 5 and 6. The front skirt 
will connect faces 3 and 4 and the rear skirt faces 7 and 8. 
These faces are marked on the leg drawing which show the 


proper mortises for each face. Notice there are no dimensions 
on the mortises except the depth. The mortises and the dove¬ 
tail pockets are laid out from the tenons and the dovetails that 
will fit in them. How each comer fits together is shown in the 
comer assembly detail drawing. 

Take the two end skirts and mark dovetails 1 and 2 on one 
skirt and 5 and 6 on the other. Properly position the front skirt 
and mark the left tenon 3 and the right tenon 4. On rear skirt 
mark 8 on the left and 7 on the right. To mark the dovetail 
pockets, place leg marked 1 and 8 vertically in the vise and 
place the side skirt dovetail 1 on top of the leg at face 1 with 
the inside edge of the skirt flush with face 8 and mark the 
dovetail with a sharp knife. Make this mark as deep as you can, 
it will help when cutting the pocket. Mark dovetails 2, 5, and 
6 the same way. Mark the depth of the pockets from the thick¬ 
ness of the tail, cut and fit all four. 

The side stretcher mortise goes on the same face. With the 
leg flat on the bench, face 1 up, face 8 toward you, draw the 
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End view of Pier Tabk shows dose htting drawer 
front side dearanee. 



line indicating the top edge of the stretcher as shown on the 
leg drawing. Place the stretcher with the tenon overlapping 
the leg face, the top edge on the line just drawn, and mark the 
horizontal limits of the mortise with a sharp knife. Between 
those lines and from face 8, scribe the inside vertical edge 
of the mortise. Measure the thickness of the tenon and mea¬ 
suring from the inside vertical edge, scribe the outside vertical 
edge. Lay out the other three stretcher mortises the same way. 


The front skirt mortises go on faces 3 and 4 and are 
laid out much the same ways as the stretchers mor¬ 
tises. Working with face 4 and from face 5, the top 
edge of the skirt must be flush with the top of the leg 
when marking the horizontal limits of the mortise. 
The inside face of the skirt must be flush with face 5 
when marking the vertical limits of the mortise. All 
four front and rear skirt mortises are marked the same 
way. I have found that the easiest and most accurate 
way to cut a mortise is to drill out the waste using a 
drill about ^6"' smaller than the width of the mortise, 
then finish it to size and square up the sides with a 
butt chisel. I use a depth gauge to check for correct 
depth throughout and as a square to square up the 
side. 

W\th all the mortises and dovetail pockets cut and 
fitted, put the base assembly together. The fits should 
be firm push fits, no tighter. Too tight a fit can cause 
trouble when gluing because the glue will swell the 
sides of the pocket and prevent the joint from going 
home. Be sure the assembly is square and all joints are 
completely closed. Correct any problems now. Once 
shaped, the legs will no longer have flat, square sur¬ 
faces to work with. While the assembly is together, 
mark the dovetail pockets for the center brace. Once 
you're satisfied that all is well, take the assembly 
apart. Before shaping the legs, cut the W* bevel on all 
four bottom edges of each leg. 

To shape the legs, make a full size template from 
either of the leg views on the drawing. Place the template on 
one inside face and draw the line. Bandsaw the cut leaving the 
line. Do this on all four legs. (Save the cut off pieces, they will 
come in handy as clamp blocks when doing the final glue up.) 
Smooth this cut surface down to the pencil line with a spoke- 
shave., a very handy tool and not terribly expensive. Now, 
position the template on this shaped surface and draw the 
line. Bandsaw and smooth as before, then finish sand, break¬ 
ing all comers except the inside comer. Be careful sanding the 
surfaces around the mortises and dovetail pockets, they must 
stay flat. 

Mark the depth of the center brace dovetail packets on the 
front and rear skirts and cut the pockets. Finish sand the skirts 
and stretchers, then glue the assembly together. Do this in two 
operations. First glue the end frames and then, after they are 
dry, connect them with the front and rear skirts. 

A word about applying glue. Never put glue on the tenons 
or dovetails. When clamped check to make sure it's square. 

Now mark and cut the two bottom notches in the long shelf 
supports. Place one support in the notches on the side stretch- 



Frowt 


Orientation of kgs for motching 
teg to skirt joints. 
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Drawer 



ers extending equally beyond both- 
Mark the position of the notches* The 
depth of these notches must be such 
that the support and the stretcher top 
surfaces are flush* Cut the notches just 
marked and proceed with marking the 
bottom notches on the second long sup¬ 
port* If you have done this carefully, the 
short supports will fit neatly into the long 
supports and the entire assembly will fit* 

When putting this assembly together, be 
sure that the short supports in the two outer positions have 
their hold down grooves facing inward. Check the fit and glue 
it all together. 

While all this is drying, cut and fit the drawer runners* They 
are 2T x W' x whatever is necessary to make a firm press fit 
into the drawer runner grooves on the front and rear skirts. The 
rabbet in the end is on the W dimension. The shoulder of that 
rabbet goes against the inside of the leg as shown in the detail 
drawing of the comer assembly. The leg on that rabbet is a lit¬ 
tle longer than necessary, the reason for which Til come to 
later. At this time just press the runners into their grooves dry* 

Now is a good time to make the drawer bottom panels. 
They require glue up and can dry while making the drawers. 
The panels should be x 15!^" x 27 %". Your going to ask 
me, "Why can't I make them out of Y/* plywood?" I've always 
believed that plywood had no place in a piece of fine hand¬ 
crafted furniture. 

To make the drawers, start with the sides, their dimensions 
are 26%'' long x W thick. Their width depends on the thickness 
of the end skirts. The reason is the ends with the drawers in 
place should look like the front and rear of the table. Cut all 
four sides to those dimensions. Set up your dado head for a W 
wide cut, but place a 3" diameter piece of cardboard W 
(approx) thick in the center of the head to shim it out. Set for 
a deep cut. Now measure the distance from the underside 
of the end skirt to the top of the drawer runner and set the rip 
fence this distance from the inside of the dado head. Run a 
piece of scrap and test it to see that it clears the underside of 
the end skirt by at least W*, Lay out and cut the dovetails. It is 
important that these tails be laid out as shown both front and 
back. Lay out and cut the dadoes near the center of the side 
as shown. 

Now make the fronts and backs. Both of these parts should 
fit between the legs with paper thickness clearance on each 
side. Remember that you set aside the material for the fronts 
when you cut the end skirts. Lay out and cut the pins. Notice 
that it's a lap joint at the front and a through one at the back. 
When you have cut and fitted all the joints, assemble the draw¬ 


ers dry. Try them on the runners to see that they fit properly. 
Now cut the drawer runners to length. Push the drawer in as 
far as it will go. The front will protrude in front of the end skirt 
by a small amount* Measure it and trim those drawer runners 
by that amount* You want these surfaces to be exactly flush 
and the space between barely noticeable* This is a ticklish oper¬ 
ation so take your time and get it right, then disassemble and 
run the bottom groove on all four parts. Rip off the bottom of 
the back up to the top of the groove. Reassemble the drawers 
with glue in the joints, make sure they're square, and slide 



The end drawer fronts are integral to end skirts. 
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Drawer Detail 


them in the table 
base to dry. When 
they’re dry check 
again that the 
drawers are 
stopped with their 

front face flush with the end skirt* When you're satisfied, glue 
the runners in place* A few spots of glue along the bottom of 
the groove will do the job. 

To size the bottom panels, measure the width between the 
bottoms of the side grooves and the length from the bottom of 
the front groove to the outside edge of the back. Cut each panel 
to length, and the width less than you measured. Using 
scrap, determine a thickness that will slide easily in the bottom 
groove. Set this thickness x and run a rabbet on the sides and 
the front. Fit them to the drawers (the flush face should be up) 
and fasten them at the back vwth two flat head wood screws 
spaced equidistant across the back. The last operation on the 
drawers is to cut and fit the dividers. They should be glued in the 
dadoes but not the bottom; which must be removable. 


Now we come to the secret drawer compartment. Look at 
the drawer stop cam drawing. Make two of them. They are fas¬ 
tened to the inside edge of the end skirts, at about the center 
of the table width, with a #5 x flat head wood screw so they 
dear the bottom and top edges of the end skirt, but when 
turned 90® they will not protrude above the top edge of the 
skirt* The screw should be tightened enough that the cam 
doesn't fall by its own weight but not so tight that you can't 
move it. This is the way it works, when the cam is turned down 
so that it protrudes about below the bottom edge of the 
end skirt, the drawer can only be opened to the divider. The 
rear compartment remains hidden* If you reach in and push 
the cam up so that it clears the bottom edge of the end skirt, 
the drawer can be fully opened. 

Now you can go to work on the two panels you made at the 
beginning of the project, the top and the shelf. Start with the 
top. Clean up and smooth the panel and then draw centerlines 


down the width and length. You lay out the shape from these 
lines* Here's an easy way to draw the curved edges. Locate and 
mark the four corner pxjints, and drive a small brad just outside 
each point. Mark the full length and width on the centerlines. 
Make a stick approximately W' x W and as long as the panel 
plus a couple inches. For the front line, place the stick with the 
face down against the inside of the brads and pull the cen¬ 
ter to the mark on the centerline. Hold it there and draw the 
line. Do the sides the same way. In order to get the amount of 
curve you need on the sides it may be necessary to set the stick 
on its' face. Bandsaw the curves leaving the line* If the panel 
IS too large to handle alone on your bandsaw, use a jigsaw. 

Clean up the curved edges to the line with a spokeshave. i 
suggest a small %" bevel on the top comer of the sides and 
front. It's more elegant than a radius. This is a tricky cut 
because the bevel must be of uniform width throughout and 
it must have sharp edges and a clean smooth surface, so be 
sure your spokeshave is very sharp and use it carefully. Do not 
sand the face of the bevel. 

The last parts to make are the hold down clips, clearly illus¬ 
trated in the drawings. Make 16 of them, 8 for the top and 
8 for the shelf. The top is held in the center with #8 x 1 
flat head wood screws through the end skirts and the center 
brace, and with the hold down clips along the front and rear 
skirts. The shelf is held in place entirely by the clips. The easy 
way to do this is, with the table in the upright position, care¬ 
fully position the shelf, clamp it in place with C-clamps at the 
ends, turn the assembly over, and install the clips. 

For finishing, I recommend removing the top, shelf and 
drawers and finish all the elements separately. It will be much 
easier. As to a finish, please do not use any stain. It will 
muddy and perhaps completely mask the subtleties of the 
grain patterns you have spent so much time finding and 
matching* Use a dear rub on finish such as Fonmby's Tung Oil 
Finish or Poly Finish* It should be a low gloss formula and, 
depending on the wood, will require from three to five coats 
to get the sheen that you want* 

Remember the rear drawer compartments are your secret, 
so, when show the table to friends, don't show them how 
it works. IJI 




Drawer stop cam detoik. 
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Hold down clip details. 
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Cedar-Lined Hope Chest 

This family heirloom will be passed down for generations. 

By Robert J. Black 



Building thh hope chest 
may offer you a first 
attempt at multiple-raised 
panel construction In a rela¬ 
tively easy project Note: 

The completed chest pic¬ 
tured here shows half 
tapped bread board ends on 
the top which are not used 
or discussed in the text 


T his hope chest is ideal for the beginning-to-intemne- 
diate woodworker because it's relatively easy to make, 
yet offers some technical challenges. Cedar-lined hope 
(or blanket) chests have long been a part of Americana* They're 
given to young ladies upon graduation from high school, or in 
anticipation of becoming new brides. Fathers are frequently 
the givers, and the chests are intended to hold domestics like 
linens, glassware, silver and special personal treasures* They've 
earned places in our homes because of their usefulness—great 
for storing blankets, sweaters and other woolens. 

SELECTING MATERIALS 

Pine is attractive and easy to work, but I recommend furniture- 
grade hardwood. Approximately 26 board feet (b.f*) is required 
for the front and sides and 12 b.f* of aromatic cedar for the 
back and bottom (a 30% margin for waste is included in these 
estimates)* Cedar closet lining is not a good choice since it's too 
thin to provide adequate support for a fully loaded chest. I've 
achieved excellent results building this project from oak, wal¬ 
nut, padauk, cherry, gon^alo alves, purple heart or combina¬ 
tions of these woods. You can also build it from solid cedar 
which, when finished, is stunning* 

GETTING STARTED 

The most tedious part of this project is gluing-up the big pan¬ 
els* A total of eight are required, plus one block. I suggest you 
make each panel a full inch wider and longer to allow for squar- 


Robert Block is a More island, Calif-based woodworker who 
specioiUes in free-standing furniture. 


ing and cutting to size later. 

(See related article in this 
issue on preparing stock) 

Professional furniture clamps 
will do well for the panels 
and the cabinet construction. 

Select the best stock for 
the top, and cut to rough 
size, joint the edges by hand 
or machine, then glue and 
clamp them together* Be sure 
to swap ends on each piece 
to reduce the risk of warping. 

Next, select stock for the front and end panels, and machine, 
glue and clamp them. If you're short on clamps, make these 
panels long enough to get two or three from one length glued 
to the proper width. 

Glue the bottom and back panels from solid, aromatic cedar. 
The bottom requires special handling. First, glue-up the panel 
according to the materials list. When dry, glue the bottom end 
rails (from the primaiy stock), and trim to finished width when 
dry* Last, glue on the bottom face rail (from the primaiy stock) 
to the bottom's end and trim to length when dry. If you wish, 
you can use tenon and groove joints for this process as shown 
in the photos. 

If it's difficult to obtain your hardwood in full 2" stock for the 
corner stiles. I've found it just as easy to glue-up a block, cut¬ 
ting the comer stiles from it later. To do this, make 12 pieces Y/' 
X 2%"' X 17" and face glue them into a block lY" x 17" x 9"* 
By making a big block instead of four separate ones, you save 
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Materials List 



QTK 

fTIM 

NAME 

StZE(ThxWxL) 

□ 

1 

A 

top 

% X 20 X 431$ 

□ 

1 

B 

bottom 

M X 18 X 391$ 

□ 

1 

C 

back 

K X 16 X 39 

□ 

2 

D 

end panels 

%x\5%xl2% 

□ 

3 

E 

front panels 

%xU%xl2^ 

□ 

4 

F 

corner stiles 

2x2x16 

□ 

1 

G 

bottom front rail 

% x 2 k 431$ 

□' 

2 

H 

front frame rails 

X X 2 X 3851 

□ 

2 

1 

bottom end rails 

1^x2x18 

□ 

1 

1 

top molding face 

%x^ X 431$ 

□ 

2 

K 

top molding ends 

%x % x 20 

□ 

4 

L 

end frame rails 

%x2xlS% 

□ 

2 

M 

center stiles 

%x2xl2^ 

□ 

1 

N 

plinth base face 
(O-Gee curve) 

1 X 3 X 371$ 

□ 

1 

O 

plinth back 

1 X 3 X 36 

□ 

2 

P 

plinth ends 

1 X 3x 16 

□ 

1 30"continuous brass piano hinge 

□ 

1 locking Ud support brass 

□ 

1 lock (optional) 


clamps and time. 

Each of the panels and block should be kept in the clamps 
overnight to allow the glue joints to gain full strength, 

CUTTINC TO SIZE 

Now clean-up the glue joints of each panel using a hand scraper 
or belt sanden These panels require smooth, flat surfaces before 
you can accurately cut them to finished size. I recommend you 
start with the largest panel first, and work down in size. 

Take each panel and joint one long edge true. Working with 
this edge against your cross-cut fence, square one end then cut 
to finished length from the other end. Then cut the other long 
edge to finished width. 

Prepare one smooth flat surface on the block. Next, set your 
saw to rip 211" wide and cut the four comer stiles from the 
block. Take each and rip again without changing the fence and 
then cut to finished length. 

Cut ail the rails and stiles at the same time. Rip them to fin¬ 
ished width and trim to finished length. 

Use a scroll saw, band saw or jigsaw to cut the O-Gee detail 
of the plinth face, plinth back and plinth sides. 

MACHINE/MILLWORK 

After sanding the top smooth, assemble the top molding face 
and ends from the underside with countersunk #6 x 11^" 
screws, mitering the comers. Sand all the edges flush. For the 
best effect, put a big rounding bit (M" r.) in your router and 
detail the top of the front edge and ends of the top piece and 
bottom. Leave the back edges square. Use a smaller radius bit 
for the bottom of the three edges. 
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Dimensions 



3 / 4 « 11 /^.. 


2'* 

2" 


2” e^usi\ 2" 

“— ^ -3k— 



—r - 7 

- 

^—7 



f 

Pand opening ^ 


43 Vs" 


Sand the front and end panels smooth on both sides and cut 
them to size. Then shape the raised panel detail using a router 
with a raised panel profile cutter, a shaper or table saw. Choose 
the most attractive side to be the front. The profile should leave 
a tenon slightly less than thick for a tight fit into the dados 
of the rails and stiles. The depth of the shoulder cut on these 
panels is a matter of personal choke, but I believe a more strik¬ 
ing appearance is achieved with a deeper shoulder Finish sand 
these panels now, paying special attention to the end grain of 
the raised panel profile. 

Cut a deep chamfer on the least good edge of the cor¬ 
ner stiles. Set up your router with a cove bit. Starting 3" from 
each end, cove the center portion of the stile edge opposite the 
chamfer. Do not run the cove all the way to the end of the 
piece. Note: Set up your too/, and make the grooves for oH rails 
and stiles at the same f/me This ensures continuity. 

J used a router table with a Y/* straight bit projecting 
above the table surface to cut all grooves on the stiles and rails. 
Clamp a bench stop to the table to use as a guide. Experiment 
on a piece of scrap to get the cut centered on the edge of the 
parts. You may want to make two passes to complete the full 
depth, avoiding over-stressing your bit. On the two edges of 
the comer stiles adjoining the chamfer, cut full-length grooves. 



Bandsawmg 
the 0-Cee 
bracket base 
face. 



Using the joint¬ 
er (five passes) 
to make the 
chamfer on the 
comer stites. 
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The comer 
stlies arid 
back in 
damps. 




The case assembty in damps were ieft overnight to aHow the glue fo thoroughly set 



These can also be cut safely with a table saw 
Note: Instead of the grcfoves^ you can use a router to machine 
cope and stick joints for stiles and rails, making your casework look 
more professionaf. If you do this, I've found it easier and safer to 
cope the ends of the rails and intermediate stiles first, then change 
bits and stick all edges. 

You can now cut grooves in the remaining rails and stiles 
along one long edge. Take the two center stiles and cut 
grooves in both edges. 

Sand the back panel on both sides, then cut it to size. Cut Y**' 
thick X deep tongues on both ends. Then cut a Hj" deep x 
wide mortise for the hinge in the top edge of the back. Use 
the piano hinge as a pattern and center it. At the same time, 
cut tongues on both ends of the rails and stiles. 

Some assembly is now required before any further millwork 
can be done, 

ASSEMBLY 

Assemble the two plinth ends to the plinth face and back, mak¬ 
ing sure the assembly is square. Be careful of how the butt 
joints are made, making sure the sides are behind the front 
piece. Plug the screw holes and sand the plugs and joints flush. 
Using the router with the small radius bit, round the outside 


and inside bottom edges all the way 
around, including the scroll cut curves. 
This helps the chest slide easily on car¬ 
pet. Don't rout the straight edges at the 
top of the plinth. Note: Use glue only on 
the rail and stile joints. Let the panels float 
free to accommodate expansion and con¬ 
traction. 

Take two comer stiles and the back and 
fit them together. The opening for the 
hinge mortise must face outward. Use 
glue only on the frame pieces. Taking the 
remaining rails, stiles and comer stiles 
along with the raised panels for the ends 
and front, assemble them to form the 
casework. Now clamp the pieces, mak¬ 
ing sure the casework is square and true, and allow it to dry. 
Attach the plinth base to the bottom assembly 11^" in from 
the back edge (not routed), center It end to end, and mark 
for screw holes. Drill pilot holes down through the bottom, 
then countersink. 

Sand the case carefully making all joints flush, then flip the 
case upside down, and locate the bottom assembly on the 
case with the square edge flush with the back. Assemble the 
bottom to the case, being very careful with the glue. Drill 
up through the bottom into the case and drive the screws 
home. Lightly break all sharp edges with sandpaper. 

HARDWARE 

Fit and mark the piano hinge and leave it in place. Set the top 
on the case, lining it up flush with the case back and mark the 
hinge location on the top. Drill pilot holes in both the case and 
top. Attach the hinge to the top first, then to the case. Test and 
adjust if necessary. Follow the instructions included with the lid 
support and install it Use a lock set in the lid if desired. 

FINISHING 

Sand the entire piece one last time, paying special attention to 
the end grain of the frames. When sanded to your satisfaction, 
use a tack rag or a vacuum cleaner and remove all sawdust and 
particles. 

Either stain or leave it natural, but you must apply at least 
three coats of finish regardless. I used a polyurethane finish, 
rubbing with #0000 steel wool between coats. Finish should be 
applied to all surfaces except the inside cedar surfaces. This 
allows the natural scent and protection of the cedar to endure 
for many years. 

Note: Over the course of years, cedar loses its pleasing and pro¬ 
tective smelL To revitalize the cedar aroma, lightly sand it with 120 
grit sandpaper SS 
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A Gende Breeze Brings 
T. Rex Back To Life! 

"Jurassic Park" could be playing in your backyard this summer! 


By Gabriel R. Zuckerman 

T hanks to the movie '"lurassic Park'', we're all much 
more famiJiar with the |urassic Period, when dinosaurs 
ruled the earth and Tyranasaurus Rex was the domi¬ 
nant dinosaur With this wind powered mechanical version of 
X Rex we can bring to life in our backyards a miniature repli¬ 
ca of the most ferocious creature to ever inhabit the earth. In 
doing so, X Rex will provide us with an entertaining, relative¬ 
ly easy and time-conscious project.* 

Begin construction by cutting out parts A-Q. Full-size pat¬ 
terns are provided for most of the parts on the PullOut P/ons* 
Dimensions for all other parts are given in the materials list 
Pine or poplar is suitable for all parts except the propeller 
mounting block (CX which should be made from maple or 
oak* Layout and cut all the pieces required at this time. 

Build the dinosaur first. T* Rex's body is made by sandwich- 


Cabriel Zuckerman creates whirligigs in Northport, NY. 


ing the center body section (f) between two outer body sec¬ 
tions (GX as shown in figure h Use screws and exterior rated, 
waterproof glue for assembly. 

Drill and counterbore the holes for the screws, and use 
plugs to conceal the screws. After the body is assembled, drill 
a J4" hole through the cheeks with a drill press for the lower jaw 
hinge pin. This method produces holes that are in line and 
perpendicular to the plane of rotation of the lower jaw T. Rex's 
lower jaw is made by sandwiching / between two lower jaw 
sides (K). 

Before assembling the lower jaw, sand or plane / to reduce 
its thickness by Kt" to allow the jaw to turn freely inside 
the head cavity. Drill a Ks" hole thru / for the jaw hinge pin* 
Before completing the dinosaur's assembly, contour the body, 
lower jaw, arms and legs to the cross sectional shapes shown 
in figure 2. Sand all the parts before completing assembly of 
the puppet 
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Figure Puppet assembly 
(left side omitted for clarity). 


Schedule of Materials 



ITEM 

QTY 

NAME 

SIZE (Th W L) 

□ 

A 

1 

Chassis 

HxAkZSH 

□ 

B 

1 

Top cowling 

X X X 3ii 

□ 

C 

1 

Plopeller shaft block 

X X 3» X 6 

□ 

D 

1 

Pivot block 

X X 2X X 4X 

□ 

E 

1 

Rudder 


□ 

F 

1 

Center body section 

X X 6X X 18!« 

□ 

C 

2 

Side t>ocly section 

X x5Xx 15X 

Q 

H 

2 

Legs 

X X 7 X 6H 

□ 1 

2 

Arms 

Xx 114x5 

□ 

1 

1 

Lower jaw center section 

3$x 114x4 

□ 

K 

2 

Lower jaw side section 

X X 1 X 214 

□ 

L 

1 

Lower jaw hinge pin 

K X dowel X 2 

□ 

M 

1 

Propeller hub 

X X 5 X 5 

□ 

N 

S 

Propeller blades 

X X 12 

□ 

o 1 

4 

Stand legs 

Xx 7Xx 10 

□ 

P 

2 

Stand feet 

X X 3X X 28 

□ 

Q 

T 

Stand post 

IX X IX X To suit 

□ 

R 

1 

Post pivot 

Xix6 

□ 

S 

1 

Cowting (aluminum) 

8Xx 11X 

□ 

T 

T 

Drive shaft 

X X Rod X 9X 

□ 

U 

1 

Drive shaft anns 

.064 x Xx 12 

□ 

V 

1 

Propeller shaft 

XxRodxS 

□ 

w 

1 

Drive shaft bracket 

*032 X 4 X 10 

□ 

X 

1 

lig 

*032x4x 10 

□ 

Y 

1 

jig screw carrier 

.032 X 4 X 10 


The lower jaw is held in pface by, and 
rotates around, L The legs are connect¬ 
ed to the body with screws and glue. 
The arms are held in position and 
allowed to rotate on #6 k brass 
wood screws at the shoulder* Drill and 
counterbore holes for these screws as 
shown on the full size pattern for Paint 
the dinosaur's body with a base coal of 
dark green. Sponge several shades of 
lighter green over the base coat to cre¬ 
ate a textured effect. Paint on the 
mouth, teeth, eyes and claws using 
appropriate colors* Seal the entire paint¬ 
ed surface with several coats of clear 
acrylic gloss varnish. 

Make the rudder (E) from a piece of 
Lexan* Lexan is available at many build¬ 
ing materials supply stores and is sold as 
safety glazing. You may prefer to substi¬ 
tute plywood for the plastic. Plywood, 
however, has a tendency to delaminate 
when exposed to the weather. Scuff 
both sides of the lexan plastic by sand¬ 
ing to prepare the plastic for marking 
and painting* Mark the outline of the 
rudder on the plastic and cut it to shape* 
Paint the rudder with acrylic paint 
applied with a sponge. Masking tape 
and stencils are useful for creating the 
design, which is painted on both sides of 
the rudder. The moon and clouds are 
painted white. The outline of the clouds 
is masked and the clouds are shaded a 
light blue along the edges* The buttes 
are painted several tones of brown 
applied with sponges and a stencil to 
create the crevices in the rocks. The trees 
are painted with a small piece of sea 
sponge using several shades of green. 
Seal and waterproof the painted surfaces 
with gloss acrylic varnish. Figure 3 is a 
photograph of the painted rudder. 

Figure 4 Illustrates the chassis assem¬ 
bly* A and B are attached to C using #6 
X 1 14" galvanized wood screws. Drill and 
counterbore holes for these screws as 
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shown on the PuitOut Plans. Again use wood plugs to conceal 
the screws* Drill and counterbore holes for the screws that will 
hold the rudder in the slot. The position of these holes is indi¬ 
cated on the PuiiOut Plans for A. Paint the chassis before 
instafling the hardware. 

The drive shaft bracket (W), jig (X) and cowling are cut 
from aluminum and bent as shown on the PullOut Plans. 

The interrupted lines on the PullOut Plans for these parts 
indicate bending lines* The cowling should be primed and 
painted now. The propeller shaft, drive shaft and connector 
used for the mechanical system of this whirligig are shown in 
figure 5. These items are made from solid brass parts and can 
be soldered or brazed together so they will not rust when 
exposed to the weather* The brass rod and strips can be pur¬ 
chased at most hobby shops. The threaded brass rod for the 
propeller shaft is a section of a float arm from the flush mech¬ 
anism of a toilet. It can be found in the plumbing department 
of most hardware stores. Figures 6 and 7 show how the jig is 
used to relate the parts for brazing or soldering. The parts are 
not cut to length until after they have been joined. The indi¬ 
vidual pieces must be long enough to clamp in the jig. Clothes 
pins make convenient clamps* 

Install the propeller shaft, drive shaft and dinosaur on the 
chassis. The position of T Rex's feet and tail on the chassis are 


figure 1* The pointed rudder. 


shown by the interrupted lines on the PullOut Plans of A* Use 
14 gauge wire rods to connect the crank arm of the propeller 
shaft to the "A" arm of the drive shaft and the dinosaur's arms 
and lower jaw to the "B" arm of the drive shaft. Figure 8 shows 
the linkage assembly. 

The following method will accurately establish the correct 
length for each wire rodr Lock the propeller shaft and drive 
shaft with their arms in the horizontal position* T Rex's arms 
and lower jaw are immobilized In their mid-range position. 
With a pair of dividers, measure the length required for each 
wire link. Bend the wire links as shown in figure 9* Use "Z" 
bends at the ends of the wire to retain 
them in the holes of the metal fittings* 
Make eye loops at the upper end of the 
arm rods. Use #4 x round head brass 
screws to connect the eye loops to the 
arms. Release the propeller shaft, drive 
shaft, arms and jaw to install the wire 
rods. Test the mechanical system to 
make sure it works smoothly without 
binding or rubbing. Make adjustments 
as required. When the mechanism is 
operating properly, install the cowling on 
the chassis with #4 x M" brass round 
head wood screws* 

A propeller with five 12" blades is used 
to power this whirligig. The hub (M) of 
the propeller is a wood disc 5" in diame¬ 
ter and y/* thick* Cut five evenly spaced 
kerfs into the perimeter of the hub to 
hold the propeller blades. The kerfs are 
cut into the edge of the hub at a 45® 
angle and are oriented to produce a 
clockwise rotation of the propeller* The 
width of the kerfs is determined by the 
thickness of the material selected for the 





figure 2, Contour ait parts to the cross sectional shapes. 

A 
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Figure S. Pivot tiock assembly. 
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Pivot block assembly 
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Figure 6. Clothes pins make convenient 
clamps when soldering 


Figure 7. Don't cut part to kngth until they figure 8, The linkage assembly, 
have been joined. 


propeller blades. I like to cut the kerfs first, then plane and sand 
the blades until they fit snugly into the kerfs* PuliOut Pions are 
provided for the propeller blades (N). Attach the blades to the 
hub with super adhesive glue* After assembling the propeller, 
finish it with acrylic paint and seal it with the clear varnish. 

Install the rudder and propeller on the chassis. The rudder is 
held in position with #6x1" galvanized wood screws* Secure 
the propeller to the propeller shaft as follows: Place two wash¬ 
ers on the threaded end of the drive shaft followed by a Y/* x 
#20 locknut. Do not over tighten the locknut, which would 
prevent the shaft from turning freely. Place another washer on 
the shaft, the propeller, another washer and a second locknut. 
Tighten the locknuts behind and in front of the propeller secur¬ 
ing the propeller to the shaft. 

The post pivot must be installed under the whirligig's center 
of gravity. Balance the completed whirligig on the edge of a 
board to find the center of gravity and mark this location on 
the chassis. 

The pivot block assembly (figure S) is installed with the post 
pivot directly under this mark. 

Figure 70 illustrates the stand used to display T* Rex. The post 


Figure 9. Drive rod Fx jaw rod. 

Notice the "Z" bends at the ends of the wire. 



Drive rod 
andjaiv rod 


Arm rod 
2 retid. 


IS removable to simplify transportation and storage of the stand. 
Note that parts Across each other at their centers with a half lap 
joint, A Y" hole through the center of the joint allows water to 
drain from the stand when it rains. The post should display the 
whirligig at or above eye level The post pivot fits loosely into a 
hole in the top of the post. This forms a swivel connection 
allowing the whirligig to turn freely in the wind. The post pivot 
is made from a 6" x ^6" carriage bolt with the head cut off* 
Round over and polish the cut end so that it turns smoothly in 
the hole in the top of Q, Paint and varnish the stand to 
match the chassis and youTe ready to bring T* Rex to life. IS 


figure 70. Detail of 
whilriglg stand. 


1 W x ! 'A" Foer 
length to suit 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


I Calendar 


I f your group Is hosting an event 
and you would like other wood¬ 
workers to hear about it, please 
send all pertinent information (date, 
location, description and fees) at 
least four months before the open¬ 
ing date to: Calendar, Popuhr 
Woodvi/orking, 1507 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45207. 

Arkansas 

White River Artisans School. Year-round 
courses are available. Class selection 
includes forged toolmaking, wood-strip 
canoe making, bamboo fly-rod making 
and more. Contact: White River Artisans 
School, 202 South Ave., RO. Box 308, 
Cotter, AR 72626. (501)435-2600. 

California 

The 28th Annual Santa Clara Valley 
Carvers Show, April 8-9. The event will 
be held at the Prospect High School. 
Sponsored by Chapter 1 of the 
California Carvers Guild. Contact: Don 
Guidoux. (415)948-9869. 

The J 995 Woodworking, Machinery and 
Furniture Supply Fair, August 4-7. Held 
at the Anaheim Convention Center, 
Aneheim, Calif. The theme of this year's 
show Is "Expand Your Marketing 
World." For complete information, call 
(310)477-8521. 

The Woodworkers' Place. Classes, 
offered year-round focus on building fur¬ 
niture. No experience is necessary; con¬ 
ducted Saturdays and Sundays. Private 
instruction also available. Contact: Mark 
Tudor, 4352 Beulah Dr,, La Canada, CA 
91011; (818)952-3177. 

Illinois 

Illinois Valley Woodiond Expo: The 
Pleasure, Profit and Products of Good 
Woodland Stewardship, August 26, 
8 a.m.-S p.m. Held at the Marshall 
Putnam County Fairgrounds. Sponsored 
by Prairie Rivers Resource Conservation 
and Development, a non-profit organi¬ 
zation. This show includes demonstra¬ 
tions, exhibits, wood/natural crafts mar¬ 
ketplace, seminars and more. For com¬ 


plete information, contact Prairie Rivers 
RC&D at (309)364-3979. 

Kansas 

The Woodworking Shows, February 
17-19 at the Merchandise Mart, Hall B, 
6800 W 115th St., Overland Park. This 
show features machinery, power and 
hand tools, various supplies, as well as 
demonstrations, and free workshops. All 
skill levels of woodworkers are invited. 
For complete information call or write: 
The Woodworking Shows, 1516 S. 
Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025; 
(800)826-8257; (310)312-6684. 

Kentucky 

Woodturning and joinery instruction. 
Classes are offered year-round. Topics 
include woodturing and joinery. For 
complete information, contact: jim Hall, 
415 Center St., Berea, KY 40403; 
(606)986-8083. 

Maine 

Center for furniture Craftmanship. Call 
or write for a detailed brochure or regis¬ 
tration information. Center for Furniture 
Craftmanship, 125 W. Meadow Rd., 
Rockland, 04841. (207)594-5611. 

Minnesota 

Wood Carving School. Offered year- 
round, these woodcarving classes 
include Introduction to Wood Carving 
and Whittling Angels and Hearts. For 
more information, contact: Wood 
Carving School, 3056 Excelsior Blvd,, 
Minneapolis, 55416. (612)927-7491. 

New York 

Constantine's Woodworking Classes. 
Classes are offered year-round. Topics 
range from router basics to furniture 
refinishing, from wood inlay to spindle 
turning. Located in Bronx, New York. For 
information, call (718)792-2100. 

Woodworker's Expo, March 25-26. Held 
at the Saratoga Springs City Center, 
Saratoga, N.Y. Sponsored by the 
Northeastern Woodworkers Assn. This 
two-day show features the work of 
regional woodworkers as well as demon¬ 
strations and lectures on related topics 


such as tools and techniques. 
Manufacturers will also exhibit. For an 
entry form write: Woodworkers Expo 
'95, Northeastern Woodworkers Assn., 
P.O. Box 94, Rexford, NY 12148-0094. 

Pennsylvania 

Traditionai Windsor Chair Making, 
Classes are offered year-round. Private 
instruction available. Topics include 
woodturning and sharpening tech¬ 
niques for beginners to advanced levels. 
Located in Earlville, Pa. Contact: 
(215)689-471 7. 

Tennessee 

Arrowmont Schooi of Arts and Crafts 
1995 Spring Workshop Program. One- 
week classes of various media will be 
held March 6-31. Wood related work¬ 
shops include: 

• March 6-10: Woodturning by Clay 
Foster, 

• March 13-17: Woodturning: Vessel 
Forms, taught by Michael Peterson. 

• March 20-24: Woodturning, taught 
by John jordan. 

• March 27-31: Techniques for 
Turned Lidded Vessels, taught by 
Michael Mode. 

Fees: $195 a week. Room and board 
packages start at $170, For complete 
information call (615)436-5860. 

Texas 

Woodshop tnc., Woodworking School. A 
full range of classes (offered year-round) 
are available. For complete information, 
write or call: Woodshop Inc., 
Woodworking School, 1225 W, College, 
Ste. 612, Carrollton, Texas 75006. 
(214)466-3689. 

Ca 11 ada—O n tarl o 

The Ottawa Intemationat Woodworking 
Show and fine Woodcrafts Saie and 
Expo, March 3-5. The show will be held 
at the Ottawa Civic Center For com¬ 
plete information call (519)351-8344. 
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I News and Notes 



FOOD SAFE FINISH 

This all-natural oil finish, manufactured 
by Block Brothers, protects wood and rs 
safe for use on countertops, butcher 
blocks and other food surfaces* Block Oil 
is made of a blend of oils and other nat¬ 
ural ingredients that have been previ* 
ously approved by the FDA for contact 
with food* 

The oil (including lemon oil and vita¬ 
min £) penetrates, conditions and seals 
any unfinished wood surface, helping to 
prevent checking, drying and food odor 
absorption. Suggested retail price Is 
$5.95 for a 12 oz* bottle. Block Oil is 
available in stores or by mail (add $2.00 
postage and handling) through 'Laska 
Stuff, 3787 Broadway, American 
Canyon, CA 94589; (707)644-8303. 




CORNER DRILL 

Panasonic announces the 
Comer Master cordless drill 
and driver with a specially 
designed revolving mechanism 
that allows it to be used in areas too tight for 
any conventional power tool, corded or cordless. 

The Comer Master's revolving mechanism has the 
chuck located in an offset position making it possible 
to drive screws or drill holes with only W clearance 
between the drill or screw bit and the work sur¬ 
face* The 9*6 volt tool features a K" hex quick 
connect chuck with settings at 45'" intervals for 
a total of eight positions. Weight is just over 3 
lbs* including the 15-minute charge system 
battery. For more information write to 
Panasonic, One Panasonic Way, 4A-3, 
Secaucus, N] 07094; (201)392-5334* 


QUICK CHANGE JIGSAW 

Bosch now offers the Clic^*^ quick-change system, a new method of changing 
jigsaw blades without a screwdriver or other tools* 

To change blades, lift the knob at the top of the handle, turn three revolu¬ 
tions, change the blade, turn the knob until a click is heard and depress the 
knob. The tool is ready to cut* 

The Clic system is available on four top-handle Bosch units and several bar¬ 
rel-grip models and the Bosch Sabre Plus in-line jigsaw. For more information 
write to: S-B Power Tool Co*, 4300 W. Peterson Ave*, Chicago, IL 60646; 
(312) 286-7330. 


NEW GLUE 

Gorilla Clue was originally 
developed as an epoxy 
alternative. Gorilla Glue 
offers a unique, environ¬ 
mentally friendly, single 
component, moisture-cat¬ 
alyzed adhesive, with no 
mixing required. Moisture 
in the air and/or in the material to be 
bonded will cause to glue to cure. 

Gorilla Clue is 100% waterproof, pH 
neutral, stainable, is very stable, and will 
not become brittle over time. It will 
bond a variety of materials to wood 
including stone, aluminum and plastics. 
Clean up is handled with denatured 
alcohol, thinner or other common sol¬ 
vents. For more information write to: 
The Gorilla Group, P.O* Box 42532, 
Santa Barbara, CA 93140-2S32; 
(805)963-2234. 
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Products of Interest for Woodworkers 


FOLD DOWN SAW TABLES 

Solo-Saw offers an answer to handling materials on the saw without assistance. 
Using a combination of outfeed tables and extension arms. Solo-Saw offers over 
43 square feet of stable, sheet-handling surface area. When finished, the acces¬ 
sories quickly fold down out of the way. Solo Saw will also work with table saws 
using mobile bases. 

The complete Solo-Saw System is available for between 5500 and 5600, For 
more information write: Solo-Saw, 1411 N. Fairfield Road, Beavercreek, OH 
45432; (800)861-8484, 



AFTERMARKET BANDSAW 
GUIDES 

Carter Products announces a new band 
saw guide kit adaptable to the Jet 14" 
band saw. It features sealed, lubricated 
ball bearings for long, smooth operation 



leading toward improved saw perfor¬ 
mance, reduced blade friction and 
increased cutting accuracy, according to 
Carter, The kit is sold complete with the 
upper guide assembly, lower guide 
assembly, brackets, mounting parts and 
instructions. 

Carter currently offers conversion kits 
for many manufacturers including Delta, 
SCMI, Grizzly and others. For more infor¬ 
mation write: Carter Products Co., Inc., 
437 Spring St, NE, Grand Rapids, Ml 
49503; (616)451-2928. 



12 ' SLIDING COMPOUND SAW 

Makita is introducing their new Model LSI 211 IZ'Slide Dual 
Compound Saw. This 15 amp saw offers bevel cutting up to 45® both 
to the left and to the right and will cut miters up to 60° left 
and right with positive stops at 15 settings. 

Other features include: narrow opening on the guide fence 
for improved back support of workpiece; lock-off button to 
prevent accidental starts; shaft lock for blade changes and electric 
brake for quickly stopping the blade. 

Maximum cutting capacity at 90° is H x 1W, and 
at 45° is x The saw weighs in at 51.2 lbs and 

comes with a carbide tipped saw blade and dust bag as 
standard equipment. Suggested list price is 
$1,550. 

For more information write: Makita, 14930 
Northam St„ U Mirada, CA 90638; (714)522-8088, 


New Products to announce? Send a press release and color transparency or slide 
to the Products Editor, Popular Woodworking, 1507 Dana Ave,, Cincinnati, OH 
45207, and well consider them for News and Notes. 
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I Cris Cuts 


» • * 


So You Say You Don’t Have A Lathe 


Well, there are options 
if you find yourself 
unable or unwilling 
to do your own turning. 
Read on. 


T he gist of these thoughts is that it's 
possible to incorporate turnings in 
your projects even if you lack the lathe to 
form them or, on occasion, choose to 
take the easy way out. The skilled wood¬ 
turner may scoff at the thought of buy* 
ing ready-to-use lathe work, but you 
don't have to be a purist to be a good 
woodworker. Buying a component can 
be the answer to producing a project 
that's not otherwise feasible. 

There are woodworkers who don't 
own a lathe and there are others, includ¬ 
ing myself, who do but won't hesitate to 
admit that while turning one piece is 
enjoyabie and creative, having to clone 
components, (such as four legs for a 
chair or table), is a production proce¬ 
dure to be tolerated without much 
enthusiasm, even if a dupiicatmg acces¬ 
sory is availabie. 

A feiiow woodworker of my acquain¬ 
tance takes another approach: Buy one 
ieg and use it as a prototype to form the 
others. This eiiminates the chore of hav¬ 
ing to design from scratch and is espe¬ 
cially helpful when he's duplicating a 
piece of classic furniture. 

Anyway, there is a cornucopia of 
ready-mades from which you can 
choose components. They range from 
an extensive collection of parts for toys 
and novelty projects, to sophisticated 
products like Queen Anne and William & 
Mary table legs. Also on tap are cabriole- 
type legs that require both a bandsaw 
and a lathe to produce. 

Matt Burak of Matthew Burak 
Furniture, a manufacturer of quality fur¬ 
niture that also produces top-grade fur- 


RJ. (Cris) De Cristofaro, is a woodworking 
and tool outhority and is a Contributing 
Editor to Popular Woodworking. 



Queen Anne carved legs from Matthew 
Burak furniture. 


Country Sheraton legs from Matthew Burak 
Furniture. 

AVAILABILITY 

it's possible to find small parts (for toys 
and such) in hobby shops, and a variety 
of newels and balusters for stair work in 
good-size or specialty lumber yards. But 
generally, ready-mades is a mail order 
business. The most extensive collections 
are available directly from the manufac¬ 
turers or via catalogs. (See source list.) 


niture legs, says, 'There's a niche for my 
legs in the hobbyistysmall shop market 
place. The concept was simple. Supply a 
we 11-detailed and market-proven selec¬ 
tion of legs in different styles to people 
who are uninterested or unable to turn 
out a set of their own." Burak's compa¬ 
ny started with eight ieg styles in two 
wood species and is now offering 16 leg 
styles in five wood species. The legs are 
mortised and ready for assembly. 
Matching aprons and stretchers are also 
available. 


HOW ABOUT COST? 

Overall, the cost of a finished piece com¬ 
pared with buying the raw material is 
not prohibitive, especially when you 
consider the time, effort and expertise 
required to produce some of the prod¬ 
ucts, In the small parts area, car and 
truck wheels for example, the cost is 
almost insignificant. Checking current 
catalogs, I noted the following prices: 

A set of four 2K" spoked wheels In 
maple costs 55,25. Typically, if you buy 
in quantity, the cost is reduced. In this 
case, buying 10-plus sets brings the 
price down to S3.75 per set. 
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By R.J. De Cristoforo 


SOURCE LIST 

ADAMS WOOD PRODUCTS 
974 Forest Drive 
Morristown, TN 37814 
(615)587-2942 

MATTHEW BURAK 
RO. Box 279 
Danville, VT 05828 
(802)684-2156 

RAINBOW WOODS 
20 Andrews St. 

Newnan, GA 30263 
(800)423-2762 

TATRO, INC. 

7011 Marcelle Road 
Paramount, CA 90723 
(800)748-5827 

BEAR WOODS SUPPLY CO. INC. 

Box 180 

Bear River, NS 

Canada BOS I SO 

(902)467-3703 

KLOCKIT (GENEVA SPECIALTIES) 
P.O, Box 542 
Lake Geneva, Wl 53147 
(800)556-2548 

CONSTANTINrs 
2050 Eastchester Road 
Bronx, NY 10461-2297 
(800)223-8087 

WOODWORKER'S SUPPLY 
1108 North Glenn Road 
Casper, WY 82601 
(800)645-9292 

WOODCRAFT 

210 Wood County Industrial Park 
PO. Box 1686 

Parkersburg, WV 26102-1686 
(800)225-1153 

CHERRY TREE 
P.O. Box 369 
Belmont, OH 43718 
(800)848^363 
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Balusters and 
Newels 


In the leg category, prices relate to the 
complexity of the design. A carved cher¬ 
ry Queen Anne leg with a carved knee 
for a dining table lists for $62. A turned 
cherry Queen Anne leg, whose shape is 
essentially a taper that ends in a pad 
foot, is $39. William h Mary legs for a 
coffee table list at $19.50 in cherry, 
$18.50 in maple. 

Regarding raw materials, when work¬ 
ing from scratch I figure turning squares 
usually fall in the 4x4 and 2x2 range 
depending on design. Again quoting 
from current catalogs, 4x4s in cherry are 
about $22 a lineal foot; 2x2s about 
13.50. Prices, of course, relate to wood 
species, with walnut being "up there" 
around $25 per lineal foot for 4x4s and 
about $4 for 2x2s. Note: These prices 
are a catalog average. Prices from your 
local lumber yard may differ. 

So we have choices. If you're interest¬ 
ed, the best bet is to check the sources of 
supply and write or phone for informa¬ 
tion or catalogs. If you're an enthusiastic 
turner youH ignore these options, but I 
have a feeling there are readers who will 
explore the possibilities, [fl 


30 DAY MONEY-BACK GUAFiANTEE! | 

YESI Pfease serxJ me the foUowing books: 

BOOK # PRICE l 

BOOK # PRICE S 
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SUBTOTAL S 
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□ fm ofclenng 3 bodes lof a t5% dlscoimL 
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Less DIsfDiiTtt S 

Add S3.50 sfJppiiia anO hardline tot die first book. n.QO for eich 
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Posta^p and lundffn^ S 
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tax. 
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from Kirby Book Company. Privati Bag No. 19, Alexandria NSW 
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I Wood Types 


Yellow Poplar 

(a.k.a. Tulipwood) 

Whichever name you're familiar with, 
this wood is an excellent, everyday selection. 


F ew domestic hardwoods have 
caused more confusion than yellow 
poplar, a.k.a. tulipwood, or any of its 
many other names. Nevertheless, it's 
worth wading through the misunder¬ 
standings to get a hardwood that's this 
versatile, attractive, inexpensive and a 
pleasure to work with. 

General Description 

The root of the confusion associated 
with yellow poplar (liriodendron 
tulipfera) may be that it's not really a 
poplar. It's actually in the magnolia fam¬ 
ily. True poplars, like cottonwood (popu- 
lus deltoidus), quaking aspen (populus 
tremuloides), balsam poplar (populus 
balasamifera), lombardy poplar (popu¬ 
lus nigra) and others, belong to the wil¬ 
low family. It's unclear how these names 
originally got mixed up. 

Woodworkers buying yellow poplar 
should be specific when ordering. In 
addition to being called yellow poplar or 
tulipwood, it's also called tuliptree, tulip 
poplar, canoe wood, whitewood and 
ironically, the most common of all, just 
plain poplar. 

Compounding the confusion over yel¬ 
low poplar is that it's commercially har¬ 
vested in the same general area as its 
namesakes. The southern Appalachians, 
and from the coast westward to the 
Mississippi, is prime yellow poplar grow¬ 
ing area, although they can be found as 
far north as Connecticut and as far south 
as Florida. Pure stands are common, par¬ 
ticularly in southwest Virginia, east 
Tennessee and western North Carolina. 
It^s the state tree of Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

Ken Textor works wood and writes about it 
in Arrowsic, Maine. 


Yellow poplar trees favor 
deep, moist, well-drained soils, 
generally in the lowlands and 
midlands. Real poplars, on the 
other hand, like soggy soils, 
often near swamps, rivers and 
lakes. Nevertheless, yellow 
poplar is a lumberman's dream 
come true. It grows quickly and 
straight, often without branch¬ 
ing for the first 20-25'. The tree 
can easily attain a height of 120 feet in 
60 years, with a trunk diameter of 
18-24". The tree is readily identified in 
the spring when it sprouts handsome, 
2-4" tulip-like flowers, ranging in color 
from white to yellow-green with touch¬ 
es of orange or sometimes purple. The 
flowers are heavily laden with pollen, 
making them attractive to bees. 

The wood of yellow poplar is moder¬ 
ately hard, straight-grained and 
somewhat colorful. The sap- 
wood Is generally a cream color 
and accounts for about a third of 
the usable wood in a plank. 

When first cut or planed, the 
heartwood often has a greenish 
tinge. Other heartwood colors 
range from olive through brown 
and sometimes have blue or pur¬ 
ple streaking. (This isn't an indi¬ 
cation of incipient rot.) When 
aged, these colors merge Into various 
shades of brown. There are knots in yel¬ 
low poplar, but In better grades many 
boards are shipped nearly blemish-free. 
The grain is less prominent than oak or 
pine, but remains visible after finishing. 
Ray fleck can be quite prominent In yel¬ 
low poplar, sometimes resembling the 
ray fleck one finds in cheny {PW #56). 

Shrinkage in yellow poplar is moder¬ 
ately high, on par with hard maple (PW 



All finished boards were cut from the 
same popular plank as the unfinished 
piece at top. The finished pieces were 
prepared dike by block sanding with 
120, 180 and 220 grit paper. After color 
was applied, boards were clear coated 
with satin sheen lacquer using an HVLP 
sprayer. Three coats were sprayed with 
the finish wet sanded after the second 
and final coats. Wet sanding used 400 
grit wet/dry sandpaper with mineral 
spirits as a lubricant. 



#60). It's moderately shock and impact 
resistant, again close to maple. The 
wood bends easily when steamed, with 
little splitting or cracking. It is, however, 
prone to decay when used in damp 
areas or in contact with the ground. 

Yellow poplar has become qu>le pop¬ 
ular lately as an interior trim substitute 
for clear white pine. More traditional 
uses include cabinets, furniture, panel¬ 
ing, musical instruments, woodenware 
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By Ken Textor 


and gunstocks* Lower grades are often 
used in slack cooperage, pallet stock, 
boxes, crates and excelsior (wood shav- 
ings used in packaging)- In the pre- 
Colon iai Southern states, American 
Indians burned and dug out yellow 
poplar trunks to make canoes, thus the 
name canoe wood. 

Working Properties 

Yellow poplar is a very easy and forgiving 
wood to work. When planing, you can 
take up to ’A" off on preliminary passes, 
moving to V on the final passes. This 
approach produces boards that need lit¬ 
tle sanding. It's rare that grain anomalies 
produce rough spots. Almost without 
exception, though, rough spots can be 
taken out with a few passes of W* each. 

Virtually all of the other woodworking 
processes—hand planing, sanding, 


Co/or wQi achieved by fwo different 
methods. Boards 1 and 2 used Fratt fir 
Lambert Oask Oak and Oassk . 
Mahogany pigrr^ented ail statm.^ 
Boards i k 4 were sprayed with 
thinned Oayca Brown NCR (non^grain 
raising) anallne dye. The darker coior 
was achieved by spraying additional 
coats of NCR. 


crosscutting and lipping^re problem 
free. Standard shaping and routing pro¬ 
cedures usually yield better-then-aver- 
age results, reminiscent of higher-quality 
hardwoods like mesquite (PW #73), The 
wcK)d's hardness makes boring a little bit 
of a problem, but only with drills or 
smaller since small diameter bits tend to 
stick a little in the wood. 

Lathe work with poplar ts satisfactory, 
but not as good as a hard maple. In gen¬ 
eral, a yellow poplar turning requires 
more sanding than a maple turning, and 
very fine details are a little more difficult 
to obtain. Dust from working yellow 
poplar is no problem, giving the shop a 
smell akin to a fresh newspaper. Allergic 
reactions are minimal. For a hardwood 
that some people think is too soft, fas¬ 
tening yellow poplar requires all the pre¬ 
cautions of an oak (PW #58 & 59)—pre- 
drilling, slow driving, high-qual¬ 
ity screws, etc. The wood holds 
fasteners very well. Fastening 
near the ends of boards rarely 
results in splitting. AH glues work 
well with yellow poplar and glue 
staining isn't a problem. 

Finishing 

This is where the real fun with 
yellow poplar begins. The wood 
is highly adaptable to lots of dif¬ 
ferent finishing techniques, often with 
surprising results. For instance, cherry 
stains can make an otherwise uninspired 
finish look very much like real cherry. 
Since grain patterns in yellow poplar are 
often quite similar to cherry, few will rec* 
ognize the difference. I found this is also 
true with some walnut stains. 

Of course, any dear finishes—stains or 
other—must take into account the 
photo-reactive nature of yellow 
poplar. As mentioned earlier, the 
light-green, purple and blue 
tones found in freshly planed 
yellow poplar wood will turn a 
shade of brown when exposed 
to sunlight I found this darken¬ 
ing process is essentially 
inevitable. Only yellow poplar 
kept completely in the dark will 
retain the original hues. Even 
closet shelving will eventually 




darken. Even ultraviolet-inhibiting var¬ 
nishes have no effect on this inevitable 
process. 

I found the best approach to using 
poplar is putting prospective finish 
boards in direct sunlight for a day or so. 
This quickly brings the coloring to its 
final natural color and makes working 
with stains more predictable. If you want 
to keep your work load down, stick with 
non-water-based finishes on yellow 
poplar. Water-based finishes raise the 
grain in the extreme, requiring vigorous 
sanding after the first coat. 

Don't be afraid to use opaque paints, 
such as enamels, on yellow poplar. As a 
small-pore, closed-grain wood, it's a 
painter's dream. One base coat and 
another finish coat is usually all that's 
needed for a nearly flawless finished sur* 
face. Polishing, waxing and oiling seem 
to be poor finishing alternatives to the 
coatings already discussed. 

Availability 

Yellow poplar is widely available and its 
price has not fluctuated as drastically as 
some hardwoods. Just about anywhere 
east of the Mississippi, 4/4 face and bet¬ 
ter grade yellow poplar lumber can be 
purchased for between $1-12.50 per 
board foot in the rough. 

Most poplar is cut into 4/4 boards, 
but 5/4, 6/4, 8/4,10/4 and 12/4 boards 
are also available. Sometimes 6/4 natur¬ 
al can be found. Obtaining particularly 
wide (10-12" or better) or especially 
long (up to 24') boards is relatively easy, 
indeed, i found only a small premium 
applied to the cost of wider boards, usu¬ 
ally only around 10% extra. 

Yellow poplar plywood is widely avail¬ 
able too, in all sorts of grades. Book 
matched, cabinet grades and others are 
generally available from plywood suppli¬ 
ers. Veneers, however, aren't widely 
available. Most veneer dealers told me 
that solid yellow poplar is just too cheap 
for many woodworkers to consider a less 
expensive veneer alternative. 

In any case, yellow poplar is a wood 
well worth trying. And as poplar 
becomes more popular, we can eventu¬ 
ally end the confusion connected with 
this versatile wood. Si 
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I Tool Talk 

Cordless Drills Lighten Load 

Bolstered by a slew of new features^ 

these drills can provide increased efficiency and productivity. 



New driyer/driUs are similar in appearance but differ in voltoge. All have mid-handle 
designs with a comfortable, anti-slip rubber grip. Torque settmgs are legible. Slide switches 
for changing speed and setting chuck rotation are conveniently heated and easy to use. 


T here have been some dramatic 
changes over the past decade or so 
in cordless drills* But at this juncture, it's 
hard to imagine how much more can go 
into battery-powered driver drills than 
DeWalt has incorporated In its array of 
new units. The three we've reviewed, 
the 14.4, 12.0 and 9.6 volt, were sub¬ 
jected to normal, and some not-so-nor- 
mal, usage. 

Their features include: choices in 
power, infinitely variable speeds in two 
ranges, extended scope of clutch set¬ 
tings, reverse rotation, keyless chuck, 
pockets for screwdriver bits, extended- 
run batteries, electric brake, user- 
replaceable brushes and enough atten¬ 
tion to physical enhancements 
(ergonomics) so the tools are well bal¬ 
anced and comfortable during extended 
use. 

And even with all these features, the 
new tools are lighter than their prede¬ 
cessors. The 14.4 volt unit (which is the 
highest voltage cordless drill available in 
the U.S.), is actually a couple of pounds 
lighter than the 13*2 volt it replaces* A 
major reason for the change is the mid¬ 
handle design, a trait of all three drills. 
Aside from "compacting" the tool, the 
handle position combined with the bat¬ 
tery weight located in its base, provides 
for better balance than in-line designs 
(pistol-grips) where handles and battery 



weights are at the rear. 

This may be a personal preference 
since the point can be made that the lat¬ 
ter models allow for applying pressure 
that is more on the horizontal centerline 
of the chuck. 


The 9.6 and 12.0 volt units come with a 
spare battery pack so you need never run 
out of driving force. The one-hour charger's 
red light blinks during the charging period. 
A steady red ilght indicates charging is 
complete and the battery pack isn't harmed 
if ieft in the charger. A IS minute charger is 
available as an accessory. 


KEYLESS CHUCK 

You'll come to love them despite some 
negative press. I'd say they do as well 
and maybe better than keyed varieties. 
During our in-use programs, we 
encountered no slippage whether bor¬ 
ing holes or driving screws, just grip one 
of the chuck's two rings in each hand 
and give a shaip twist—the bit holds. 
Reverse the procedure with a firm, but 
not heroic twist, and the chuck lets go. 
Simple. And no more looking for a key 
that has a tendency to hide. 


ft,T (Crls) De Cristoforo is a woodworking 
and tool authority and is a contributing 
editor to Popular Woodworking. 
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By R.J. Dc Cristoforo 



A second drilling fesr 
wai done with I spade 
bits and with the toois 
in high-speed mode. 
Here too, each unit was 
capable of the chore, 
but again, the high 
voltage driils did mare. 
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1 J 2 ' HOLES wrm TWIST omn 

THROUGH l-T/2^ PINE 


The driils behaved in good fashion 
when farming *4" holes with a twist 
driit, but there was a difference in the 
number af hates each couid produce 
before the batterY pack began fo 
fade. 



Holes drilled through VA" fir with a 
spade bit. A point to remember when 
baytog is that the two lesser voit 
units come with a spare battery pock 
so the units have double staying 
power 


The VA" thick test block for driving 
screws was made by laminating pieces 
so there would be crossing grain direc¬ 
tions. Working with the 9,6 volt diiil, I 
drove a large number of screws that 
ranged in size from #6 x to #12 x 3". 
The idea was to check for power and for 
delicate driving. Frankly, I got tired 
before the drill did—and, since the 
"low" voltage unit did so well, I assumed 
its brothers could do as well, or better, 
before the batteries gave out. 

To arrive at a precise torque adjust¬ 
ment, start at a low number and move 
up until the clutch slips when the screw 
is driven exactly right. Thereafter you'll 
know the setting to use for fasteners of 
particular size and shape. 

When the drill is equipped with a 
"Versa Clutch" and is in the screw-dri¬ 
ving mode, the clutch will not turn until 
you apply pressure in line with the fas¬ 
tener, The pressure activates the clutch 
and provides control over the rate at 
which screws can be driven. 

DRILLING 


POWER 

In our tests with the three drills, we 
found that differences were not so much 
in what each of the units could accom¬ 
plish, but in the duration of the batteiy 
packs before recharging was necessary. 
All three units had no problem driving a 
A" twist drill through 11^" pine, or a 1" 
spade bit through 1 W' fir, but the num¬ 
ber of times the units could accomplish 
the tasks depended on the voltage. In 
essence, one of the advantages of high¬ 
er voltage is added power storage. But 
there's more. 

One of the tests, with 1" pine, 
involved using hole saws ranging in size 
from Here, when we went beyond 
the 1" plus diameters, using both high 
and low speed ranges, there was a dif¬ 
ference in what each tool could do. The 
higher voltage units didn't breeze 
through some of the tasks, but they 
required less "babying" to get the job 
done than the tool with less voltage. 


CLUTCHES 

Adjustable clutches that can be preset to 
slip at particular torque levels provide 
maximum control when driving or 
removing screws, thereby preventing 
you from burying the screw in the work- 
piece or snapping off its head. Settings 
are made by turning a large, numbered 
collar; the higher the number, the 
greater the torque and the larger the fas¬ 
tener you can drive. The wide range of 
torque settings plus speed control (the 
iow speed range for high torque) pro¬ 
vides for great versatility. 

Speciftcations of the three test units. 


I drilled various size holes in wood, metal 
and masonry, and found, as I came to 
expect, that all three drills could accom¬ 
plish particular tasks as related to their 
power supply. The charts show the num¬ 
ber of holes that were drilled with each 
tool, working with a twist drill and 
with a 1" spade bit In each case, the 
batteries were fully charged and a new 
bit was used for each test, 

PARTICULAR SPECS 

The chart lists basic specifications for 
each of the drills, A note about list prices: 
You can often do better than paying the 
list price for a tool In this particular case, 
you can save as much as $100 by shop¬ 
ping around. H 


MODEL 

SIZE 

VOLTS 

RPM 

CLUTCH 

CATALOG CAPAOTES 

SOME FEATURES 

WEIGHT 

LIST PRICE 

WOOD 

METAL 

DW 964K,2 

3/a- 

9.6 

D-<00 

0-1200 

"24 

POSIT. 

7/a* 

3/a' 

CLUTCH HAS TORQUE 
OVERRIDE - 2 aATTERT 
PACKS - 1 HOUR CHARGER 

4.3 

S 324.00 


3/a* 

ti.o 

CM SO 
(M40O 

16 

POSTT. 

7/B- 

3/a- 

1 HOUR CHARGER 

2 eATTERT RACKS 

4.2 

1351.00 

DWgfIK 

j/a- 

14 4 

CMSO 

0-1400 

16 

POSIT. 

7/8* 

va' 

1 HOUR CHARGER 

4.9 

S370.0O 


* DUAI RAISKA Alt MQOaS HAVE KEnJESS CHUCK 

* ^ “VERSA CLUTCH” AND AN ELECTRIC BRAKE 
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By Hugh Foster 


Book Reviews 



The Duntap Cabinetmakers: A 
Tradition in Craftsmanship, by 

Philip Zea and Donald Dunlap, with mea¬ 
sured drawings by John Nelson, 210 
pages, hardcover, $49.95, available from 
5tackpole Books, 5067 Ritter Road, 
Mechanksburg, PA 17055 

I t's only fair that you become aware of 
these marvelous books the same way 
I did: both in the same sitting. More 
than any other books I've seen since the 
days of Andy Marlowe and Franklin 
Cottshall, these present classic projects 
for experienced amateur woodworkers 
who want to develop or maintain 
advanced skills. 

In his book, 'Tenod Furniture Projects; 
Plans and full instructions for 20 distinc¬ 
tive pieces/' V. )* Taylor rates every pro¬ 
ject's difficulty from 1-5, 1 being the 
simplest. Most of the interesting and 
challenging work is rated a 4 or 5. 

But IVe always wondered about rat¬ 
ing systems* Anyone who really wants to 
build something will find a way to do it 
Many of us have been daunted by pro¬ 
jects with high ratings, feeling perhaps, 
"I'm not good enough/' Of course, if 
you believe you'll fait at a given task, 
you've all but guaranteed it. However, I 
would have to say, don't even consider 
these books if you're not feeling good 
about your work abilities. 

Besides a good attitude, you'll need 
access to a pretty extensive shop to con¬ 
struct these items. In addition to what 


Hugh Foster Is an English teacher, wood¬ 
worker and author from Manitowoc, Wis. 


we might regard as the standard well- 
equipped shop, you'll need a lathe and 
a fair assortment of carving tools. You'll 
also need several years if you want to 
complete every projectl 
Small items presented include a 
Canterbury music stand (possibly for 
storing magazines) and a tripod, tip-top 
table. The Canterbury features intricate 
joinery and a 1 rating, while the tripod, 
tip-top table rates a 4. These two pro¬ 
jects, Taylor suggests, might each be 
built in two or three weekends. More- 
involved projects, such as the oak gate- 
leg table, no doubt involve considerable 
amounts of time. In this case, you could 
spend a couple of week-ends just spindle 
turning—unless you're a veritable whiz. 


Period Furniture" 
..—Projects— 



W /If// 


—V4* Taylor— 


Period Furniture Projects: Plans 
and full Instructions for 20 dis¬ 
tinctive pieces, by VI Taylor, 160 
pages, hardcover, $29,95, avaiiable from 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc,, 387 Park 
Ave. 5*, New York, NY 10016^8810 


In his text, Taylor refreshingly treats us 
like experienced woodworkers* By this I 
mean he doesn't feel obliged to detail 
steps of operations with which most 
users of the book should be familiar. 

"Period Furniture Projects" is definite¬ 
ly a book for builders. Each project 
opens with a very good photograph of 
the original antique on which the pro¬ 
ject is based. The text is well-illustrated 
with a series of sketches and formal 
drawings showing the subtleties of each 
project* Drawings are so good that you 


can't help but visualize them. For exam¬ 
ple, there are 21 separate drawings for 
the tripod, tip-top table—and that is 
among the book's smaller projects. 

Does one dare tiy a project like this? 
Despite the 4 rating, the table consumes 
only about 6-7 board feet of material, so 
you'll be able to afford replacing com* 
ponents that are "hopelessly botched." 
All you really have to lose is a bit of 
material and some ego* I say, "Go for it/' 

'The Dunlap Cabinetmakers" will look 
better on your coffee table, but it too 
offers wonderful opportunities for the 
experienced woodworker. You're proba¬ 
bly familiar with the drawings of John 
Nelson—a lot of his work has appeared 
in these pages over the last 10 years. 
Here he achieves a new, higher level of 
excellence* 

The book opens with nearly 50 pages 
of history about the Dunlap cabinetmak¬ 
ers. Suffice it to say that their legacy is 
important to everyone who admires 
excellent woodworking. Thereafter, we 
have 140 pages of projects. Each is illus¬ 
trated with color and black-and-white 
photos of original pieces and reproduc¬ 
tions, as well as Nelson drawings* 

Dunlap has built some amazingly fine 
pieces with some extraordinary gor¬ 
geous American timber* People who 
doubt that amazing beauty can be 
found in domestic timbers need only 
look at the birdseye and curly maple in 
many of these projects. 

As is the case with Taylor's book, one 
will need a good selection of carving 
tools to complete these projects* I'm 
particularly taken with the carved shell 
on the dressing table and with the bas¬ 
ket-weave table aprons on the tea table* 

I believe these projects are beyond my 
skill, but I'm going to build them—only 
by doing so will my skills grow* 

These are not books for the faint of 
heart—or wallet. They're expensive, 
hardcover editions* Recommendations? 
Buy them both—your local library won't 
let you keep either long enough to do 
you much good* Buy Dunlap first if you 
really want to look more than build* But 
if you want to build, by all means, the 
Taylor is as good as I've seen in a 
decadel 
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Classifieds 


ADHESIVES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANS & KITS 


DISCOUNTED EPOXY CLUES AND 
COATINGS. Premium marine and shop 
resins, fillers, fiberglass. Also 10-minute 
cure and clear coat epoxies. Free sam¬ 
ple kit, RAKA, 5098 Conklin,Delrey, FL 
33484; phone/fax (407) 499-1694. 


BOOKS & CATALOGS 

FREE WOODCRAFT SUPPLIES CATA¬ 
LOG r hardware, wood turnings, pat¬ 
terns, wood toy parts. Armor, Box 445- 
PW, East Northport, NY 11731-0445. 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS. 
WINDMILLS, WELLS, BIRDHOUSES, 
FEEDERS, WEATHER VANES, 
WHIRLIGIGS, IICSAWINC, DOZENS 
MORE. CATALOG Sim 
GRAFTERS DELIGHT, PO BOX 368, CAR- 
SON CITY, Ml 48811. 

MOUNTAIN WOODCARVER'S CATA¬ 
LOG. Send for your one year's sub¬ 
scription. P.O. Box 3485-A, Estes Park, 
Co 80517. 

GET YOUR FREE CATALOG OF NEW 
WOODWORKING BOOKS - From shop 
jigs to furniture plans, you'll find books 
packed with in-depth instruction, 
detailed illustrations, and step-by-step 
demonstrations. Write to Betterway 
Books, Dept. G, 1507 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, OH 45207. 


FINISHES 


AUTHENTIC PATINA FINISHES 

MAY BE APPLIED TO ANY SURFACE ! 

Now you can crcarc hcuuliful Itue paliua ruusliirs jusf 
like (he pros. Simply apply our Green, Blflok. 
Uurgutir^ ^ Htisi pal tins !solufioiUi uver our Li(|uid 
Copper coating or on nnluiui Bro^ Copper &. Brottze. 
For Diojic inform nf i on cal I or write: PATINA 

1-800-995-9946 

P.O. Box 7022 8. Sflu PieKUs CA ^ 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE. LINE BOXES EASI¬ 
LY. Free brochure with sample, new 
Mini F locker, Donjer Products, llene 
Court, Bldg. 8C, Bellemead, N| 08502; 
(800) 336-6537, 



POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS: 
No. 1 $8.00; No. 2 $9.00; No. 3 
$10.00; plus $1.00 each shipping. SASE 
to: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O, Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NC 28732; (704) 687-0350. 

CHAIR CANING AND BASKET WEAV¬ 
ING SUPPLIES. Shaker tape, large vari¬ 
ety weaving materials, waxed linen, 
books, handles, tods, mord Retail, 
Whol^le. Catalog $1,50. Royalwood 
Ltd., 517-PW Woodville Rd., Mansfield, 
OH 44907(419) 526-1630, 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refintshl 
Carvings, Moldings, Brass, Hardwoods, 
Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 

$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. 

Van Dyke's, Dept 50, Box 278, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385. 

COUNTERTOPS: Spot Repair Burned 
and Damaged Areas WITHOUT 
REPLACEMENT! Quick, easy to 
$600yday. Change Countertop Colors 
WITHOUT REMODELINCl Details Free! 
206/256-9742 Renew-All Box 4506- 
P052, Vancouver, WA 98662. 

WHOLESALE WOOD PRODUCTS, 
spindles, wheels, etc.. Clockworks and 
accessories. Howee's, RL 7, Box 
633PW, Joplin, MO 64801. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUNK BEDS 

Clear up to $300/day making 
bunk beds. Start at home in 
your spare time & expand the 
business at your own pace. 

Bunk Beds, Inc, 7800 Computer Ave. 
Suite 140< Dept, NB, MpL.lWN 55435 


EASY WORKI EXCELLENT PAYl 
Assemble products at home. Call Toll 
Free (800) 467-5566 x 3445. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

your wcMadworking business. 
Crants/loans to $500,000. Free record¬ 
ed message: 707-448-0270. (KCl). 

ASSEMBLE EASY WOODCRAFTS and 
more at home. Nation's most respected 
program. Cuaranteedl 
(800) 377-6000x7110. 



Panern--Folding Racking Chair 

Build for Profit or tor your own Patio 
Detailed instructions. 

Send $12.9510: 

Howard Carol Chairs Inc. Dep. PW 
5116 Jennings Or 
R. Worth, TX 76160 


iWoodenMemoiies: 


Plans: Delightful, unique, easy to use plans 
of wooden rocking animals, child & doll furni¬ 
ture, holiday displays. & MORE! Coforcat SL 

Wooden Memories: (814)489-3002 
RT1,BOX87, BEAR LAKE. PA 15402 



Create « beeutlftil bdrloom oandeled After 
tfaoM erQitmi Victwii'i ent FU* 
children up tn 6 yn. old, Ea^ tn 
build. Blueprinti and detailed 
iiutjuctjoni. Send $19.95 tA! 

ART CREATIONS 
Bni 130, Roddlckton, NF, CANADA AOK 4P0 




PLANS FOR 750+ TOOLS. Catalog 
$1.00 (refundable). Wood-Met Services, 
Dept PW, 3314 W. Shoff Circle, Peoria, 
IL 61604. 

ADVANCED SCROLL SAW PATTERNS 
$1.00 for brochure-'C. NELSON 
DESIGNS, P.O. Box 422, Dublin, NH 
03444. 

FUN, PROFIT, GIFTS! 175 professional 
plans, patterns. Both catalogs only 
$2.00. PLANCRAFT^, 1179C Bridge 
Drive, Otrus Springs, FL 34434. 
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BOAT PLANS - PATTERNS - KITS - T to 
55' - Powerboats - Rowingboats - 
Sailboats - Quick/simple Stitchenglue. 
168-page DESIGN BOOK - $5.00 (Sent 
AIRMAIL). Includes FREE "Boatbuilding 
Supplies" catalog. "EPOXY MANUAL" - 
$2. CLEN-L, 9152 Rosecrans, Box 
1804/PW5, Bellflower, CA 90706-2138. 
Phone: 310/630-6258. 

TWENTY BIRDHOUSE PLANS 
(DESIGNED 100 YEARS AGO!) 

Bluebirds, Martins, Songbirds, $5.00. 
Woodartist, Box 31564 PW10, 
Charleston, SC 29417-1564. 

MONGOOSE GAG BOX. Surprise your 
friends. Detailed Plans $4.95. BEI Dept. 
PW, P.O. Box 58396, Louisville, Ky 
40268. 

2000 WOODCRAFT PATTERNS. 
Fun/profit. Catalog $2.00 (refundable). 
E-Z Design, P.O. Box 234, Dept.-C, 
Washington Mills, NY 13479. 


Classifieds 

ADIRONDACK CHAIR, Full set of plans 
with step-by-step instructions, $4.95. 
GTS DESIGN, P.O. Box 28111, Fresno, 
CA, 93729-8111. 

TOOLS 


I KMIFETHBiaUlWSHITS 

Buy dire( 
catalog c 


Buy direct and SAVE^Call, write &r (ax for your FREE 
catalog or send S3** for sample variety packl 


TfwTooi Club 
1006 Suporiof Avenue 

BaiaQO. MKbigan 43S06 
1-SOO-t^TOOL CLUB * (1 

FAX I SC-.:, I 337-4S51 



OUST COLLECTION FOR SMALL 
SHOPS. Send S.A.S. envelope for 
description and catalog. F. Weiss, 
Box 3195, Ashland, OR 97520. 


HARDWARE 

FREE HARDWARE CATALOG. GIFTS & 
EXTRA DISCOUNT COUPON INCLUD¬ 
ED. Save: Screws, Hinges, Bits, Glues, 
More! Professional Discount Hardware 
1-800-248-1919. 


WOODCARVING 

WOOD FOR CARVERS cut-outs, 
decoys, carousel horses, starter kits, 
tools, books, also for turning and furni¬ 
ture. SASE* Carving, 3505-32nd St 
West, Brandenton, FI 34205, 

WOODS 



jQUAUTTHAlIJtOODSr 


mm SELECTION OF ILVRDVV(K)DS 
nuipl4^, oiirf>\ birdVcjTj* 

A^'siil. 4/4 to 16/4 
Turniftj^ Squares 
Quiirtcr^awn Oak 

800-758-0950 

Elmwtjiid Atv., Buffnlu, NT 14307 


HARDWOODS FREE CATALOG 
l-800-320-«519 

Offering high quality exotics, and an 
exciting oariety of domestic hardwoods, 
turning squares, mouldings, 
veneers and free form iumber. 



WUIard 

Brothel'S 


brothers 

301} Basin Road * Trenton. New Jersey 08619 


Classified Advertising Order Form 


Send to: 


Popular Vfoodwkii^’ 


Aim: Cathy RolU ITjO? Dana Avenue, Cindnnaiu Ohio 45207 
Phone: (800) 2834)963 exiJIB 
Fax: (513) 531-1843 

(Please Print or type) 

Vour Name_____ 

Company (name in ad)__ 

Address __ 

City_ 

2ip_ 

Fax___ 


-State, 


_Phone ^ 


Payment: 


Card No. 


□ Check enclosed 

□ Bill my Visa/MasterCard 


Exp* Date 
Signature 


Classified Display 



IX 

3X 

6X 

12X 

1-inch @ $300 

$275 

$250 

$200 

24nch@ $600 

$550 

$500 

$400 


free sef-up. Discounts for consecufm advenising. 

Reading Notices: 

15 word minimum. Savo 15% wid} 3 ^sues. 

15 Words (minimum)*-**.*.*.,..*.$60*00 

Each additional word @$4.00.*,.,...**$_ 

Total for 1 ad ....f_ 

15% Discount with 3 Consecutive Issues: 

Total of one ad.,**,..*.*.*.. 

Minus 15% (or X .85)..,.... 

Tofai for 3 3ds„, ... 

Freguenej discounts appfy in combination with Woodworker. 
Contact Cathy Rotl for detaits. 


Ad Copy: 

(Please prinL Use separate sheet of paper for additional words) 
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Classifieds 


DOWELS — PLUGS — 

PEGS 

1 Manufactur^f Orr«cl 


Ungesl i fines! selection Oak, Walnut. Htchory. 

Maple. Cbarry. Mahogany. Teak, even Ereated doivels. 

Ouantity dtscfiunis. 


MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS. WC. . 


4631 HuKhlnBon Road 

Cincinnati. OH 45248 


(51574-8438 

Catalog |1.00 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST BURLS- 

Nine varieties, rare, any use. Quality 
guaranteed. Burl Tree, Eureka, CA; 
(800) 785-8URL 


OREGON BLACK WALNUT-wide 
boards, thick material, exceptional 
color, SASE-Goby Walnut Products, 
Dept PW, 5016 Palestine Rd., Albany, 
OR 97321; (503) 926-7516. 


CATALPA LUMBER Beautifully figured 
sample and info $1.00. CHIPS, 3505 
32nd St West, Bradenton, FL 34205. 


FACTORY SECONDS & FIRSTS! Now 
you can buy either grade, depending 
on your needs! Huge selection of 
Shaker Pegs, Gallery Spindles, Wheels, 
Balls, Eggs, Knobs, Cargo, People, 
Spools, Fruit, etc. Available in both 2nd 
and 1 St quality at low-low prices. Our 
promise to you - PRICE, SELECTION, 
QUAUTY, SERVICEI Catalog $1.00. 
Casey's Wood Products, P.O. Box 365, 
Woolwich, ME 04579; (800) 45- 
CASEY 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION; 

Classified Rate: $4.00 per word; 
15-word minimum. One-Inch 
Marketplace: $300 per issue, 
$275x3, $250x6. Payment must 
accompany all ads (not commission- 
able). Deadline for Issue #85, 
)une/July 1995 is March 10,1995. 
Send to: Popular Woodworking, 1507 
Dana Ave,, Cincinnati, OH 45207. 
Attn: Cathy Roll or call 
(800)283*0963x315. 


Subscriber Hotline 

Have a quaticm of codccr) about your POPULAR- 
WOODWORKING subccriptioD? For fastest s^Jce. 
adt our Subtfdb^ Service DepartJiMiit: 

1-ft00-92S*6241 

If you prefer to wiiic us ibout your iubecriplioa. 
you'll get the fastest, most efilcteot service if you fol¬ 
low these two it^t: 

1) Attadi your tnagaziiie label or copy your uatnc aod 
address exactly as they appe^ oo the label. 

2) Send the label with your correspondence to: 

POPULAR WOODWORKING, SubsCTipUon 
Services. RO. Box 1(X)34, Dcs Moines, LA 
50350-0034, 

□ MOVING? 

Mail m the magadne label from this issue of 

POPULAR WOODWORKINO, and give us your new 
address below. To be sure you don^ miss rd issue, 
please give us 6-8 weeks' notice of your address 
change. PLEASE PRINT YOUR NEW ADDRESS: 

Name___ 

Adthess^____ _ 

City___ 

Stat e Zip ^ _ 







sponsored by 

Submit your caption{s) for this issue's cartoon on a postcard to P^^alar 
Woodworking, Cartoon Caption #11,1507 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, OH 
45207. The entry deadline is March 15, 1995. Entries will be judged 
by the editorial staff. A winner and two runners-up will be chosen. 

The winner will receive the new Skil 8" Drill 
Press, model 3380. Features include; % HP 
induction motor, 5 speeds (620-3100 rpm), 
adjustable depth stop, chuck with 2*' spin¬ 
dle travel and 7" chuck to table clearance— 
1 O' to the base. There's a conveniently locat¬ 
ed chuck key holder and a drill bit storage 
compartment for 20 bits (Ji<"—^"). The war¬ 
ranty lasts two years. 

The two runners-up will each win a one- 
year subscription to Popular Woodworking. 


mmwmmw 



"WowHi Vtn glad i said 12’ instead of a footV" j 


The Winner of our "Caption the Cartoon Contest #9" 

from the November, 1994 issue and recipient of the Skil Drill Press is; 
R.J. Plambeck, Sr. from Cape Coral, Fla. 

The runners-up receive a one-year subscription to Popular Woodworking: 
Ed Cole, from Beaverton, Oreg., for: 

''I said cut a ^taperT 

And Ronald W. fones of Elgin, ill., for: 
krtow how much you dislike the metric system gromps... 
but that was my brand new tape measurer 
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I Out of the Woodwork By Bill Houghton 

The Birthday List 

A wish list for the shop 
that has everything. 



M y birthday is coming up, and Tm 
having a little trouble vy^ith my 
wish list. Not that there's nothing I'd 
like: Somehow I'm on the mailing list of 
every tool merchant known, and given 
half an hour with that stack of catalogs 
under the dresser, I could have a list ... 
such a list. 

But I'm kind of embarrassed. I've 
already got more tools than my grand¬ 
father did, but he built more furniture in 
a year than I have so far my whole life. 
And still I keep stumbling over items at 
sales or garage sales that I just can't turn 
down: a table saw, jointer, bandsaw, 
lathe, drill press, old Shopsmith, 19 
hand planes, seven rasps... 

Besides, the toolmakers aren't build¬ 
ing what I need. They're trying, I guess, 
though they do copy each other a lot. 
One introduces a neat new tool and a 
year later everybody's selling one. There 
are now, for instance, enough random 
orbit Sanders around to start a new solar 
system. But with all this flurry of new 
products, I can't find what I'd really like: 

Item #1. Self-sharpening tools. After 
years of experimentation and careful 
practice. I've finally learned to sharpen 
edge tools, sort of. But even though I'm 
better at it than 20 years ago, it still takes 
up too much shop time that I'd rather 
spend cutting wood. I don't need tools 
to stay sharp constantly—that's unrealis¬ 
tic. What I want is—well, a few years 
ago, one of the car makers introduced a 
car with fenders that pop out again after 
you ding them. That's what I want. Let 
the tools get a little dull by day's end, 
and sharpen themselves overnight, so I 
can get right to work the next morning. 
Now that's a good birthday present. 

Bill Houghton is a hobbyist woodworker in 
Sebastopol, Calif. 


Item #2. 1 mentioned earlier my tool¬ 
buying habits. Right now, there's only 
one spot in my shop where I can actual¬ 
ly walk freely. The rest is so tight that I 
have to walk sideways, step over things, 
wiggle through narrow spaces. We are 
talking about a new, larger garage/ 
shop—^four times larger than my 11- 
foot-square space. But then, I know a 
man with a shop as big as a 14-car 
garage, and there are two spots in it 
where you can walk freely. We can build 
a new shop; but give me a year or two 
and I'll fill it. So I'm looking for a Shop 
Stretcher. I don't know how it will 
work—a really powerful fan, helium, 
something with microchips—but when I 
turn It on, the shop will expand to give 
me working room, no matter how many 
tools I acquire. 


Item #3. A Time Stopper. Without 
question, this is the most important 
item. You see, I work at something else 
for a living, and I have two sons who 
always need help with something. And 
the old cars and older house break down 
on alternate weekends, and my doctor 
says I need more exercise to keep my 
blood pressure down, and somehow I 
get precious little shop time. Maybe I'll 
get the wood marked out and cut for a 
project, then not get back to it for a 
week ... by which time, I can't find it 
under the other stuff on the bench. I 
need a little black box that will let me 
shut the shop door and stop time until I 
can, for a change, finish a project. 

Sharp tools, enough shop room and 
plenty of time to make sawdust. You 
know, that's not just a birthday list—it's 
Woodworker's Paradise! Wi 
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b\ Gary Bmmon 
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The Complete Guide to Four- 
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The Complete Guide to Home 
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bv Charles McRavcn 
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The Complete Guide to Home 
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WDODWORKING 

Creating Your Own Woodshop 
by Charles Self 
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Make Your Own Jigs & Woodshop 
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hv Jejf Greef 
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While the human hand is a pmverful tool, carving 
by hand can be painfidly slow. That's why we created 
our new Detail Carver. It gives you hand-carved 
results - with power tool speed and ease. And ^ 
you control all the power. The Detail Carver’s ^ 
ergonomic body, two speeds, and five v 

interchangeable chisels let you quickly rough in and 
precisely finish off every carving project. 


MADE IN USA 


Antique restoration. In every stock 
from apple to zebrawood. All ^ 
zvith pinpoint finesse, in a 
^ fraction of the time hand 

carving takes. Yet the Detail 
\ Carver costs no more than the hand 
sets it’ll leave in the dust. Ryobi carves out another 
advance in power tool design. We’ve brought 


Relief carving. Incised carving. Sculpting. RYOBI the fine art of hand carving up to speed. 
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